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The conference began Sunday, the 25th, with a popular 
meeting at the new Community Center in Petersburg. The 
aim was to bring the effort within the reach of the masses 
who in their education and during their earlier years were 
not so directed as to take any thought of the Negro. Pro- 
fessor Luther P. Jackson, of Virginia State College, 
opened the meeting with an introductory address on the 
purposes and achievements of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. He then introduced 
Professor Charles G. Gomillion, of Tuskegee Institute, to 
deliver an address on ‘‘A New Point of View For Teach- 
ers of Social Science.’’ He emphasized not so much what 
should be taught but whom and why. A clarification of 
one’s vision, proper orientation, and broadmindedness in 
this field are essentials which will bring the instructor 
to consider all factors in our life and history and thus en- 
able those instructed to understand better all the fune- 
tions of the present-day social, economic, and political 
order. In this the Negro must be included. The instructor 
of Negroes must help them to understand the present 
status of the race, to determine the direction in which it 
should move, and appraise the techniques employed to 
help the handicapped on their way. 
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Following this speaker, appeared Professor Lawrence 
D. Reddick, of Dillard University, with a paper on ‘‘A 
New Interpretation for Negro History.’’ This speaker 
showed that he is adequately informed on historical works 
now being produced and that he has an ever watchful eye 
in search of divergences from the truth to popularize 
propaganda disguised as history. Most history, as he 
analyzed it, is propaganda. Instances of such tendencies 
and the results therefrom were noted. Professor Red- 
dick was emphatic in expressing the need for Negro 
scholars who will develop the power of independent think- 
ing. The Director of the Association closed the meeting 
with remarks as to the place of the Negro in history. 

The reception to the visitors Sunday afternoon was 
becomingly carried out by President John M. Gandy and 
his companion with the cooperation of his faculty. Most 
of the delegates from accredited institutions and centers 
as well as people of the city and surrounding counties 
greeted the officers of the Association in the receiving 
line. The modern facilities of the new Jones Dining Hall, 
named in honor of a worker at that institution who has 
served it faithfully for about half a century, contributed 
to the welcome accorded the visitors. 

At the Monday morning session on the 26th, Mrs. 
Grace H. Johnson, of Greensboro, instructor in history at 
Bennett College, delivered the first address. She confessed 
her lack of knowledge of many things which she would 
like to learn about the Negro. She has not been trained 
in this field, and the literature therein has been and still 
is scarce. She has found from experience, however, that in 
spite of the silence of history much knowledge may be 
obtained by the anthropological and ethnological approach 
in the study of the Negro. This address was followed 
by a general discussion during which certain remarks and 
conclusions of the speaker were clarified by questions 
and answers and by rehearsal of the experiences of other 
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teachers who have been seriously engaged also in the 
study of the Negro. 

Following this address, came the introduction of visit- 
ors and the registration of representatives. This was 
briefly carried out inasmuch as all the visitors were pre- 
sented to the entire student body at Virginia State Col- 
lege at 12:45 the same day. On that occasion President 
John M. Gandy introduced the Director of the Association, 
and with a brief statement as to what each of the repre- 
sentatives stood for and what each one had done in the 
promotion of the study of Negro life and history, they 
were presented to the student body. 

Inasmuch as some time was left the Director took oc- 
easion also to ask for brief remarks by certain visitors 
who were not scheduled for regular addresses at this , 
conference. Those who spoke briefly were Dr. Rayford 
W. Logan, of Atlanta University, Captain Louis R. Meh- 
linger, secretary-treasurer of the Association, President 
J. J. Rhoads, of Bishop College, and Mrs. Lucey Harth 
Smith, of Lexington, Kentucky. Mrs. Smith spoke longer 
than any of the other visitors and performed her task so 
well in presenting the role of the Negro in history and 
the importance of basing our education thereupon that 
she was given prolonged applause. 

Monday afternoon the important theme of the con- 
ference, the teaching of Negro history, literature and art, 
was treated on the elementary level. Dr. W. Sherman 
Savage, of Lincoln University, of Missouri, presided He 
introduced Professor Edna M. Colson, director of the 
Division of Education of Virginia State College, who gave 
the results of a scientific survey which she had made in 
trying to figure out the extent to which the schools of 
the country are taking thought of the Negro on the ele- 
mentary level. She exhibited a copy of her questionnaire 
and other devices used in the survey of schools without 
regard to race. Her aim was to find out not only what 
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the Negro is doing to set forth what he has thought and 
felt and attempted and accomplished, but what schools 
removed from the influence of the presence of Negroes, 
or with only a limited number of pupils of this race in 
attendance, may be doing to integrate the life and history 
of the Negro with the subject matter bearing upon the 
other elements of our population. The conclusion of the 
speaker was that in most cases no particular thought is 
taken of the Negro, and in many instances in which such 
attention is being directed to the race it is inadequate 
or tends to leave the wrong impression as to the status 
of the Negro and the part that he has played in the making 
of this country. 

Following this speaker, appeared Dr. John C. Bruce, 
one of the supervisors of the Washington Public Schools. 
He spoke on ‘‘Why and How We Teach the Negro about 
Himself.’’ What he had to say was based upon his ex- 
perience in directing the efforts of elementary teachers in 
his division. He presented a summary made by a com- 
mittee of his coworkers who had studied what is being 
done in their elementary schools in order to inculeate an 
appreciation of the race to which these students belong. 
The important facts of this survey were presented in the 
form of a syllabus which was distributed in sufficient num- 
bers to supply all persons present with copies. This out- 
line made it possible for the audience to understand ex- 
actly what these schools in the District of Columbia under- 
take to do in this field and the details of the methods 
which they employ. 

The general discussion was opened by Mrs. Maud 
Weaver Winston, of Franklin, Southampton County, Vir- 
ginia. Mrs. Winston has been long active in arousing the 
people, even in the rural districts, to a realization of the 
importance of drawing upon their own background for 
proper stimulation in their preparation for life. In this 
she has been assured of the cooperation of every teacher 
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under her, and their efficient work has been reflected in 
the inspiration which they have given the students of 
Southampton County. Special interest was attached to the 
fact that that particular county happens to be the one in 
which Nat Turner started his insurrection in 1831. 

Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith, of Lexington, Kentucky, made 
some remarks also along the same line. She mentioned 
especially how thought of the Negro may be worked into 
the curriculum by the unit method. Her experience was 
especially helpful in showing how in a city of average size 
with many activities and diversions the parents of young 
children may, by proper approach, restrain young people 
from plunging into many things which degrade them 
when story telling, dramatization, and simple community 
programs with the children themselves as the participants 
may do much to supply wholesome recreation and at the 
same time educate the community and the children out of 
their own background. The other participants in the gen- 
eral discussion had time only for brief remarks intended 
to emphasize what had already been said by Mrs. Winston 
and Mrs. Smith. 

The evening was devoted to a pageant entitled ‘‘We 
Have Come.’’ This dramatization, based on the history of 
the Negro in Africa and America, was worked out by the 
division of English of Virginia State College under the 
direction of Miss Felicia D. Anderson. The staging took 
place in Daniel Hall, named in honor of Charles James 
Daniel, who faithfully served Virginia State College for 
twenty-eight years. This is the gymnasium of the institu- 
tion with space for two thousand or more seats, and it 
was filled to capacity by the visitors and citizens of the city 
of Petersburg and nearby communities. While the pag- 
eant covered the usual ground of such dramatization some 
scenes and acts were so well done as to evoke the comment 
that these parts of the performance would have done 
credit to Broadway. The slave-trading in Africa, the 
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bondage of the race in America, the struggle for freedom, 
the success of abolition, and the progress of the Negro 
since the general liberation passed before these eager 
auditors as a striking panorama. 

On Tuesday morning the conference continued the 
discussion of the teaching of Negro history, literature and 
art, but with respect to the secondary level. President 
J. J. Rhoads, of Bishop College, presided and opened the 
meeting with remarks sufficient to connect the discussion 
with what had followed the day before and to bring the 
thought of the hour into harmony with the general theme. 
He then introduced Mr. James N. Saunders, instructor 
in History in the Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C., 
to show the possibility of ‘‘The Integration of Negro His- 
tory in the General History Course.’’ Mr. Saunders did 
not think so well of the effort to have a special course on 
the Negro in the high schools, especially in a system like 
that of Washington where the course of study is the same 
for both races. He believed that the desired end can be 
reached by integration. For support of this point of view 
he mentioned what is being done in his own school and 
other high schools and in the junior high schools of the 
District of Columbia, and passed around in the audience 
copies of programs, devices, and syllabi which have been 
used for this purpose. 

Many present did not think that this method is always 
feasible inasmuch as the teachers of history trained in 
the earlier years are not sufficiently informed or in many 
cases are totally ignorant of the life and history of the 
Negro. The subjects based thereupon did not figure in the 
curriculum in the schools in which these teachers were edu- 
cated. Such teachers, then, can do very little toward 
the integration which Mr. Saunders had in mind when 
they do not have the information to integrate, and even 
if they had the facts few instructors have the ability thus 
to supplement biased textbooks. Time was not sufficient, 
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however, to enlarge upon this aspect of the situation. 

The next speaker on this same topic was Mr. L. F. 
Palmer, principal of the Huntington High School, New- 
port News, Virginia. He spoke on ‘‘The Negro in the 
High School Curriculum.’’ He had in mind not especially 
Negro history, but every thing about the Negro worth 
knowing, commonly classified as social science, which may 
not be broad enough to express the entire thought of the 
speaker. His paper not only emphasized the importance 
of this method of approach, but gave actual demonstra- 
tions of what should be done and how it should be carried 
out. A class in social science should visit business estab- 
lishments where Negroes are in action, factories in which 
they labor, public works where they are engaged in con- 
struction. In this way they see demonstrations of the 
Negro in all functions of life and thereby learn not only to 
understand these functions, but to participate likewise 
themselves. The paper was carefully prepared and well 
delivered. The address made a favorable impression. 

Following this speaker, came Mr. William M. Brewer, 
head of the department of history of the Washington 
Negro High Schools. He reviewed the papers which had 
been delivered and expressed his approval of some of the 
theories advanced while disapproving of others. He ob- 
jected especially to the slave complex and emphasized the 
necessity for a larger freedom in thought and in teaching 
to take into consideration all contributions of the Negro to 
culture. Following him, appeared Mrs. R. W. Brooks, of 
the same system. Mrs. Brooks dealt especially with the 
methods of instruction recommended and expressed her 
approval of that of integration. She hoped that the time 
will come when there will be so much teaching of the his- 
tory of the Negro from day to day that it will be unneces- 
sary to invite attention thereto by special celebrations 
during Negro History Week. 

The next person to participate in the general discus- 
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sion was Miss Florence R. Beatty, of the State Normal 
School, Fayetteville, North Carolina. She discussed the 
topic from the point of view of an instructor dealing 
mainly with rural students or teachers making preparation 
for work in backward schools. She explained how the 
lack of library facilities and frequent contact with per- 
sons better informed than the instructor himself made 
his task in such parts more difficult than in the case of 
cities. She could report, however, evidence of progress 
made in overcoming difficulties and in presenting the case 
of the Negro as it should be. 

The last person to participate in the general dis- 
cussion was Mr. T. C. Walker, of Cappahosic. He directed 
attention especially to the failure of school books adopted 
in the State of Virginia to take account of the history of 
the Negro. He referred especially to the adoption of a 
history of Gloucester County, Virginia, a work in which 
the Negro himself was not mentioned at all. Dr. Sidney B. 
Hall, State Superintendent of public instruction, and Dr. 
D. W. Peters, director of instruction in that same state 
department, were present and spoke of their interest in 
enriching the curriculum of the schools of Virginia. It 
added new interest to the meeting to have these prominent 
persons express a favorable attitude toward teaching the 
whole truth about all the elements constituting the popu- 
lation of the United States. Professor W. Herman Bell, 
of Hampden-Sydney College, a member of the Association, 
was also present to express his interest in the Association, 
and so did Dr. Garnett Ryland, of Richmond University, 
at an earlier session. 

At 3:30 Tuesday afternoon the main discussion, with 
respect to the college level, was continued. Professor L. 
S. James, of the State Normal School, Bowie, Maryland, 
presided. He undertook to summarize the thought at 
previous sessions in order to clarify that with respect to 
the teaching of the Negro in college. He then introduced 
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Dean Warmoth T. Gibbs, of the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College, Greensboro, North Carolina, who discussed 
‘‘The Object of Negro History on the College Level.’’ 
Dean Gibbs made observations similar to those of Mr. 
L. F. Palmer with respect to the high school. He took the 
social order as we now find it, noting such manifestations 
as social distinctions, misrepresentations, and racial antag- 
onism. He believed that in the teaching of social science 
the students should be acquainted with the forces long at 
work and made to understand how they have operated 
in the past to bring the world to the state of affairs in 
which it is now found. This he considered realistic teach- 
ing of social science, a sort of enlightenment which will 
make education worth while by interpreting the past in 
the light of the present and the present in the light of the 
past. Illustrations of what the speaker had in mind and 
suggestions as to how such matters may be dealt with by 
the teacher in college enhanced the value of his paper. 

Dean James Hugo Johnston, of Virginia State College, 
who was next introduced, discussed ‘‘The History Teacher 
and the Changing Curriculum.’’ He made a distinction 
between the work of the so-called social scientists and 
that of those who have an appreciation of the real history. 
He gave many instances of the confusion arising from the 
claims of social science as a sort of all-embracing study 
which obviates the necessity for any attention to history 
as such. This he believes to be necessary before any real 
teaching of history can be carried out in the college. The 
teaching itself may be easily done when the field has been 
properly delimited and the method of developing it has 
been worked out along scientific lines rather than in mush- 
room fashion in keeping with the demands of those per- 
sons who rush after every new theory which may be 
brought out. 

Professor James V. Herring, of Howard University, 
opened the general discussion. He treated the matter 
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from the point of view of art, using certain exhibits 
at the close of his address. Professor Herring reviewed 
the field in showing how many Negro colleges are in a 
position to give instruction in art, how many actually do . 
so, and how many have gone to the expense of providing 
equipment necessary to make the instruction profitable. 
He had much to say about his own work at Howard Uni- 
versity, where is found the only art gallery on the campus 
of a Negro school. These brief remarks were followed by 
slides showing the most popular productions of the Negro 
artists of today. 

Following Professor Herring’s paper, came a_ brief 
address by Professor John W. Riley, of Virginia Union 
University. He was very much concerned with bringing 
the teaching of the history of the Negro down to mother 
earth. He did not seem to approve of the simple method 
of integration or correlation in theory when it is not fol- 
lowed in practice, and if the teacher can do no better, it is 
much more desirable to have him follow a textbook bear- 
ing on the Negro. Mr. Caulbert A. Jones, of Shaw Uni- 
versity, next spoke of the mistake of certain teachers who 
are more concerned with biography and in their reference 
to the Negro in the schoolroom merely give sketches of 
persons in whom they may be especially interested while 
the treatment of the history of the Negro as a beginning, 
a development, and a climax is never touched. He does 
not consider such a procedure the teaching of history. 

Dr. W. Sherman Savage, of Lincoln University, in 
Missouri, and Professor Lorenzo J. Greene, of the same 
institution, did not discuss the two papers which had been 
read, but gave some of their experiences in teaching the 
history of civilization. Dr. Savage emphasized the im- 
portance of this task. Mr. Greene told of his effort to 
teach the history of the Negro, not only by integrating in 
his general courses relevant facts concerning the race, but 
also through such specialized courses as ‘‘The Negro in 
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Ancient and Medieval Civilization’’ and ‘‘The Negro in 
the Modern World.’’ Both spoke especially of the lack of 
funds to obtain materials necessary to enable teachers to 
earry out the integration of Negro history with the gen- 
eral course. The need for these materials is due espe- 
cially to the biased writers of textbooks on the college 
level. They take little or no thought of the Negro since 
he has become a negligible factor in their minds. Mr. 
Greene pointed out especially this shortcoming in the re- 
cent work of Harry Elmer Barnes, entitled The History 
of Western Civilization. 

State Senator Muse and his wife, residents of Peters- 
burg, who had attended several sessions of the conference, 
were next introduced. He disclaimed any pretension to 
being an historian, but his interest had been aroused dur- 
ing his sojourn abroad in Latin America while in the dip- 
lomatic service of the United States. He had been im- 
pressed, especially in Panama and Brazil, with the fact 
that the Latins set up very few, if any, of the barriers 
between them and what we call in this country Negroes. 
Historians of this race, therefore, should penetrate that 
background and portray that manifestation of interracial 
goodwill. 

At the evening session at 8:30 an effort was made to 
summarize the thought of the meeting and to set forth 
some modus operandi to carry out the suggestions made 
during the conference. Dr. Rayford W. Logan, of Atlanta 
University, presided. In taking the chair he spoke not 
only of the work of the Association, but mentioned in 
connection therewith that of the speakers of the occa- 
sion by whose cooperation the Association has been made 
a success. He had in mind especially Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune, of Bethune-Cookman College, who on that day 
had been elected president of the Association to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dr. John Hope. 

Mrs. Bethune based her remarks mainly upon the tran- 
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sition period through which the world is now passing 
and the demands upon youth now in our colleges seeking 
preparation to meet the exigencies of the hour. In this 
program which should vision the future with the power 
of execution she would give a large place to the teaching 
of the Negro about himself. In this way he may be in- 
spired to reach those higher levels attained not only by 
certain individuals in the United States, but by the black 
makers of civilizations in other parts of the world. In 
this effort all persons, whether teachers, ministers, profes- 
sional men, or promoters of business may be interested 
and should contribute their part. 

The last speaker of the occasion was Dr. Charles H. 
Wesley, of Howard University. He spoke very much along 
the same line, dealing especially with the Negro in the his- 
tory of the world. In order to show how the Negro has 
been neglected the speaker gave the international spheres 
in which the Negro lived and moved and achieved along 
with others during ancient, medieval, and modern times 
and closed his address with a most eloquent and ef- 
fective appeal to the audience that such achievements, 
such a brilliant record, may not be forgotten. It must be 
dug up from the past and presented to the circle of 
scholars in scientific form and then through stories and 
dramatizations that will permeate our educational sys- 
tem. This should be the thought, this should be the pro- 
gram of the Association in the teaching of Negro life and 
history. 

On this same occasion the History Prizes were award- 
ed. Only one winner, Professor John F. Matheus, of West 
Virginia State College, appeared in person to receive his 
prize. He was awarded the first prize of fifty dollars for 
the best review contributed to THe Journau or Necro His- 
tory for the year ending October 1, 1936. The prize of 
twenty-five dollars for the next best review went to Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, of Howard University. The prize of 
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one hundred dollars for the best article went to Professor 
Henry J. Cadbury, of Harvard University, and that of 
fifty dollars for the next best article to Mr. Arthur A. 
Schomburg, of New York City. 


The business session scheduled for Wednesday morning 
at ten was moved up and was held instead on Tuesday 
at one o’clock. In view of the fact that the president 
of the Association had deceased early in the year, Cap- 
tain L. R. Mehlinger, secretary-treasurer, presided. The 
reports of the officers which had been published in the July 
issue of THE Journau or Necro History, were read, dis- 
cussed, and approved. Then followed the election of of- 
ficers including the promotion of one from the ranks to be 
the president and the filling of three vacancies in the 
Executive Council. Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune was 
elected president. Captain L. R. Mehlinger, secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Carter G. Woodson, director of research and 
editor. The Executive Council elected consists of Mrs. 
Mary McLeod Bethune, Dr. Carter G. Woodson, Dean A. 
A. Taylor, Dr. Charles H. Wesley, Dr. John C. Bruce, 
Captain L. R. Mehlinger, Dr. James H. Dillard, President 
John M. Gandy, Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith, Prof. Evarts 
B. Greene, President H. Councill Trenholm, President 
Joseph J. Rhoads, Prof. W. R. Banks, Mr. Alexander L. 
Jackson, Prof. A. M. Schlesinger, Bishop R. A. Carter, 
and Dr. T. Wingate Todd. Dr. Rayford W. Logan was 
appointed by the Director and approved by the body as 
assistant editor, but since then his commitments have be- 
come such that he cannot serve. 


At this business session there was revived the plan of 
a board of editors. In 1916, when THE Journat or NEGRO 
History was founded, it was deemed advisable to have the 
editor associate with him certain persons constituting a 
board of editors. Inasmuch as there were few persons 
at that time trained in modern historiography the board 
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of editors proved to be inefficient. About the only service 
rendered was to have their names appear on the station- 
ery and in the magazine. Inasmuch as great progress has 
been made in recent years in the preparation of a larger 
number of trained men, it was voted at this session to have 
the Director appoint another board of editors subject to 
the approval of the Business Committee. This board de- 
cided upon consists of the following: Luther P. Jackson, 
of Virginia State College; Sterling A. Brown, of Howard 
University; Lorenzo J. Greene, of Lincoln University, in 
Missouri; Arthur A. Schomburg, of New York City; Law- 
rence D. Reddick, of Dillard University; Ralph J. Bunche, 
of Howard University, Washington, D. C.; James B. 
Browning, Miner Teachers College, and Carter G. Wood- 
son, director of the Association. 

It was decided, moreover, to continue for another year 
the sustaining membership drive. The appeal will be 
made to adults for the amount of $1.00 as an expression 
of their appreciation for the work of the Association, and 
to young men and women, organized in clubs by branches 
of the Association, for 50 cents each for the same purpose. 
This effort during the early part of the year 1936 resulted 
in an increase in the income of the Association of more 
than $2,000. It was voted then to launch a similar move- 
ment in January, 1937, in order to secure the cooperation 
of a larger number of people of both races throughout the 
United States. This movement, however, was carefully 
distinguished from the effort to secure active members of 
the Association, who are subscribers to THe JouRNAL OF 
Necro History paying $3.00 a year, whereas schools and 
libraries pay $4.00 a year for this magazine. Some one 
made the point that calling upon the public for such a 
small amount as $1.00 from adults and 50c¢ from young 
people in the appeal that it might tend to decrease the 
number of subscribers to THe Journat or Necro History. 
The experience of the national office, however, has been to 
the contrary. The list of subscribers has actually in- 
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creased since the beginning of the first sustaining mem- 
bership campaign. 


At this session also was brought up the matter of pub- 
lishing the Encyclopedia Africana mentioned in the annual 
report of the Director. He explained that as early as 1921 
the increasing demand for complete files of THe JourNAL 
oF Necro History brought the Association the important 
question of reprinting at a tremendous expense the early 
volumes of this magazine or working this same data into 
some other useful form. The Association decided, then, 
fourteen years ago not to reprint these volumes but to co- 
operate with the Associated Publishers, Inc., by permitting 
this firm to reprint some of the articles in these volumes 
about as they now stand and supplement or summarize 
others together with still other data of various kinds in 
the Encyclopedia Africana, one of the purposes for which 
the Associated Publishers, Inc., was established by the 
Director in 1921. This policy met with general approval 
at this meeting. 

The meeting closed with bowed heads and a sad thought 
for the loss of one significant worker from the ranks, Dr. 
John Hope, president of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, and in appreciation of his 
service the following resolution was presented by the 
committee and adopted: 

‘* WHEREAS, this is the first official meeting of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History since the passing of its 
President, John Hope, on February 20, 1936, and 

‘“WHEREAS, over a period of forty years John Hope made sig- 
nificant contributions to Negro education as a teacher and as the 
first Negro President of Morehouse College and later as the first 
President of the new Atlanta University, and 


‘“Wuereas, President John Hope furthered the cause of inter- 
racial good will and uplift through his active affiliation with the 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation and the National Council 
of the Y. M. C. A. 
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‘“ THEREFORE, be it resolved, that the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History and this nation have sustained an irrep- 
arable loss in the passing of this distinguished personality, John 
Hope, and 


‘Be 1T FuRTHER RESOLVED, that a copy of these resolutions 
be engrossed and sent to the family of the bereaved and spread 
upon the minutes of this Association.’’ 








A NEW INTERPRETATION FOR NEGRO HISTORY* 


Some serious students of human affairs may object 
to the theme of this discussion on the grounds that there 
should be no particular interpretation given to the study of 
the Negro, that such investigations should be directed ac- 
cording to the techniques of the various disciplines in- 
voked and molded according to the patterns of research 
generally. Admitting without quibble the correctness in 
such a view, we must concede that it is a fundamental as- 
sumption of the approach presented just now that ‘‘ Negro 
History’’ is quite different from the study of the Negro. 

Frankly, the former differs from the latter in that 
Negro History has a purpose which is built upon a faith. 
At the sound of such words—purpose, faith—our theoret- 
ical objector may again rush forward to protest that the 
validity of history as history is destroyed if it is urged 
forward by any purpose other than the search for truth 
or sustained by any faith save that invested in the methods 
and procedures. 

This objection, quite fortunately, is overruled by the 
evidence that despite what the authors themselves may 
say, all history has been written with an ‘‘other’’ purpose. 
Sometimes this has been to celebrate the glories of some 
city-state such as Athens, some empire such as Rome’s, 
some religion or church, some nation, class, or race. We 
have heard a great deal lately of the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Teuton. 

In the better works, the thesis is implied more often 
than stated; still, it is never absent. It seems humanly 
impossible to escape point-of-view. The very ‘‘father’’ 


* An address delivered at the 21st annual meeting of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History at Petersburg, Virginia, October 24, 
1936. 

*The term ‘‘race’’ used throughout in the sociological, not biological, 
reference. 
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of the ‘‘scientific’’ school of historiography, Ranke, has 
been revealed as a conservative, really a counter-revolu- 
tionary, wishing peace so that the ruling classes might 
consolidate their position regained after 1815. Bollard 
and Bossuet were chiefly concerned with the ecclesiastical 
interests. Treitschke, representative of a long line, be- 
fore and since, of nationalistic trumpeters, pled for Ger- 
man unification. In a contrary vein, Gibbon in the last 
sentences of his classic, declared the theme implicit 
throughout his work that barbarism and Christianity had 
caused ‘‘the most awful scene in the history of mankind”’ 
—the decline and fall of Rome. 

When we turn from the great historians to the various 
societies, we see these ‘‘other’’ motifs expressed with 
greater clarity. There are historical associations in every 
land. Every state, race, class or considerable organiza- 
tion has them. For what purpose? To pose such a ques- 
tion is sufficiently suggestive of the answer. 

As for the textbooks, Henry W. Lawrence has shown 
that those of each nation portray that land as ‘‘God’s 
Country.’ Pierce has described the high tension of pa- 
triotism in American textbooks.* While another investi- 
gator has charted the sectional and racial bias found in 
those volumes used in the South.* In fine, the Report of 
the American Historical Association Committee on the 
Social Studies affirms the true point: ‘‘ All facts are not 
included in any history; those which are selected do not 
select themselves. They are chosen and ordered by the 
historian with reference to some frame of ideas, purposes, 
philosophy which he has in mind, more or less econ- 


*H. W. Lawrence, ‘‘God’s Country,’’ The American Scholar, Vol. II, 
March, 1933, pp. 170-175. 

*B. L. Pierce, Civic Attitudes in American School Textbooks (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1930). 

*“L. D. Reddick, ‘‘Racial Attitudes in the American History Textbooks 
of the South,’’ JouRNAL or NerGo History, Vol. XIX, No. 3, July, 1934. 
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sciously.’” ‘‘Un vaste magasin ot vous prendez ce qui est 
a votre usuage’’ (Voltaire). 

In the words of Croce, history is, in its ‘‘veriest 
core,’’ contemporary thought about the past:*® an act of 
faith,’ says Charles A. Beard. Thus, if such is the ines- 
capable nature of history and historiography, what, then, 
is the distinctive purpose of what we in the United States 
eall ‘‘Negro History?’’ 

This purpose-philosophy® as manifest in the oral and 
written literature may be summarized under three sched- 
ules: I. To discover and record the role of African peoples 
in world as well as in the more restricted histories-as- 
actuality.? LL. To awaken and ‘‘educate’”’ a majority popu- 
lation to the significance of this role. III. To inculeate a 
dynamic pride in the Negroes themselves. 

From this, it is clear that Negro History has the gen- 
eralized objective which it shares with all scholarship of 
seeking the advancement of knowledge plus the specific 
design as a lever of what might be termed ‘‘racial prog- 
ress.’’ The whole movement is an evidence of the emerg- 
ing self-consciousness of a minority group and is, in part, 
its view of the present, even future, in the light of the 
statement of the past. The faith now and then expressed, 
always implied, is that the part played by Negroid stock 
has been important and positive in terms of human 
achievement. If there be fault, it is judged to be not so 


* Report, Pt. VII, The Nature fo the Social Sciences (New York: Scerib- 
ners, 1934). 

°*B. Croce, History, Its Theory and Practice (New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1923). 

7C, A. Beard, ‘‘Written History as an Act of Faith,’’ American His- 
torical Review, Vol. XXXIX, No. 2, Jan., 1934, p. 219ff. See also A. J. 
Toynbee’s A Study of History (London: Oxford University Press, 1935), 
Vol. I, Introduction. 

®*This philosophy is in need of clarification in terms of social status, 
economic function and political action. 

° <«« History-as-actuality’’ includes the sum total of occurrences in a tem- 
poral sequence. ‘‘ History-as-written’’ is an abstraction from this mass. 
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much in the actuality as in the accounts and accents set 
down by less interested, often antagonistic, authors. 

This whole consideration of the Negro and his history 
carries in its train highly stimulating questions and corol- 
laries, which must be passed over immediately for the 
central problem of this paper: Has the work of the Negro 
historians—that is, all persons writing from this base— 
been such as to reach the goals noticed above? Restated: 
Has the research been scholarly efficient and has it rested 
upon sound principles of interpretation? 

The first indictment to be brought against this body of 
writing is that insofar as subject matter is concerned, the 
scope has been narrow, the treatment traditional. The no- 
torious example of this is furnished in the preoccupation 
with the slavery theme. Let it be declared here and now 
that for the purposes of Negro history, barring the dis- 
covery of new materials, the topic of slavery in the United 
States has been virtually exhausted. It is a further waste 
of time to continue to examine the few plantation records, 
the papers of the masters, or the usually superficial im- 
pressions of travelers. Such performance can yield only 
additional minutiae of a kind already crowding our 
shelves.”° 

Since the work of Mrs. Catterall," there are but two 
important aspects of the field unexplored. First, there is 
need for a thorough study of the attempts to break the 
system by the slaves through suicide, flight, individual re- 
sistance and group insurrection. Secondly, there is not yet 
a picture of the institution as seen through the eyes of the 
bondsman himself. 

Along the same line, there has been a similar pre- 


In the educative process perspective may be maintained by the illumi- 
nation of indenture and by tracing the origin of slavery in Old World 
cultures. 

“H. T. Catterall, Judicial Cases Concerning Slavery and the Negro 
(Washington: Carnegie Institution Publishers). 
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occupation with the Negro as found in the United States 
of America. It is to the credit of the JournaL or Necro 
History that it has avoided this tendency overmarked in 
the monographs and books. It is a promising sign that 
more and more students are re-discovering Africa. Latin- 
America, right at our door, should not be overlooked, 
either. Here we have today more than half a hemisphere 
with some 120,000,000 inhabitants of whom less than 19 
per cent are without traceable intermixture with the non- 
European stocks. To this world the African moved dur- 
ing the colonial period. The rapidity with which the black 
men escaped their bondage, participated in the struggles 
for independence and became integrated into the general 
life is one of the most arresting of the absorbing tales yet 
untold. It is, too, a vast laboratory of race relations in 
which the element of harmony may be isolated much more 
often than in these United States. Nevertheless, scarcely 
half a dozen of the scholars are working in this area. And 
there are many other topics, fresh and related to the 
needs of historical scholarship generally, which will serve 
to broaden the base and encourage a larger focus. 


We turn now from subject-matter to the problem of 
interpretation. In these few moments, it would be im- 
possible to analyze the philosophy of every one of the in- 
dividual writers. Nor is there any need to. With a most 
rigorous objectivity, it is remarked that the history of 
Negro historiography falls into two divisions, before 
Woodson and after Woodson. In this later span, remark- 
able improvement has been made in method and scholar- 
ship.” But when it comes to the fundamental frame of 
reference, that is, the final interpretation, the philosophy, 
even this division may not be necessary. 


The whole group has written under the influence of the 
“The outstanding exception is the work of W. E. B. DuBois, whose 


Suppression of the African Slave Trade (New York: Longmans, Green Co,) 
bears the date 1896. 
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prevailing spirit permeating the American mind. This 
ideology, shall we call it, may be labeled ‘‘liberalism.’’ To 
be sure, there have been wide ranges in the type and qual- 
ity of the work. Most of the men have been amateurs. 
Many of them have been clergymen. We find books in 
which the author, in grappling with the question of THE 
UNITY OF MANKIND OF THE ORIGIN OF THE RACES, based 
his conclusions upon the population movements ac- 
credited to the three sons of Noah.’* Phyllis Wheatley 
is adjudged a more competent poet, because of her 
piety..* And two gentlemen from this state have in 
their Industrial History of the Negro Race of the United 
States presumed to present a pictorial representation of 
the twenty Negroes landed at Jamestown, 1619. 

Such fumbles, no doubt, yield their share of humor. At 
the same time, they remind us of the errata of certain in- 
ternational authorities such as Lord Bryce, who when he 
perceived that Negroes were not employed in the textile 
mills, repeated that it was because the whir of the ma- 
chinery had the tendency to put the blacks to sleep.’® Or 
Weatherford, who when he learned that South African na- 
tives carry long knives [to cut paths through the lux- 
uriant grass growths there] adduced this as the origin of 
the purported predilection of American Negroes to con- 
ceal about their persons well sharpened razors." 

None the less, when every weakness and shortcoming 
has been pointed out, including the failure to reach even 
the highest level of the philosophy of liberalism, it must 


* See Geo. W. Williams, History of the Negro Race in America (New 
York: Putnam’s Sons, 1885), Ch. I. 

*B. G. Brawley, The Negro in Literature and Art in the United States 
(New York: Duffield and Co., 1918), Ch. IT. 

* Richmond: Virginia Press (1908), p. 18. 

* James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (New York: Macmillan, 
1910), Vol. II, p. 514. This is the new edition, ‘‘completely revised through- 
out.’’ 

*“W. D. Weatherford, The Negro from Africa to America (New York: 
Doran, 1924), p. 33. 
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be remembered that these pioneer efforts deserve high 
place as such—especially when the real difficulties sur- 
rounding such ventures are not forgotten. 

Thus far, we have mentioned the philosophy of liberal- 
ism. Just what is meant here? Max Lerner has charac- 
terized it in less than a paragraph: 


‘‘The canons of its ethics are those of individual conscience; in 
the realm of science it moves to the conviction that man may by 
rational inquiry become master of the universe; its religious corol- 
lary is the idea of tolerance . . . its political faith is the rule of 
law and doctrine of laissez-faire ... it is saturated with an 
optimism of human possibilities; its dream is the dream of 
progress. .. .’’!8 


Now, this has been the climate of social thought in Amer- 
ica and has been, naturally, the guiding light of the his- 
torians. If their story of the Negro in America may be 
paraphrased, it would run along in this fashion: Brought 
over in 1619, he was soon inducted into the fields of the 
South with a few as house servants in the North. Later, 
the democratizing atmosphere of the American Revolution 
plus the participation in the War for Independence caused 
a movement for the elimination of the slave system. This 
was checked in the South by the prospects and profits from 
cotton. The country was then divided into a slave south 
and a free north. Led by the Republican party, war was 
waged to preserve the Union and to free the slaves. Re- 
construction was a horror which stirred up ill-will, with 
the Southerners recapturing control through the Ku Klux 
Klan and the Democratic Party. Since that time, life has 
been hard, but talented Negroes through hard work and 
high faith have leaped over all hurdles to success. Con- 
ditions are becoming better and better. If we will but 
work a little harder, save a little more, establish a few 


* The Nation, Vol. CXLIII, No. 14, October 3, 1936, p. 396. The writer 
is not forgetful that the social sciences as we know them have arisen under 
liberalism. 
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more businesses and get educated, we will some day re- 
ceive our rightful place at the table of democracy, praise 
God from whom all blessings flow! 

Of course, such a summary does violence to the story, 
but it does not misrepresent the fact that the history had 
been viewed in terms of the Northern and Southern sec- 
tions; 1863-5 as the dividing line between slavery and 
freedom; parties — Republican and Democratic, and the 
race prejudice of the poorer whites. The inferential les- 
son has been that diligence, faithfulness and discretion on 
the part of individuals and the group will, in time, bring 
their rewards. We submit quotations from three of the 
better known writers to illustrate the point. 

George Williams, writing in 1882, put these words into 
the last chapter of his History of the Negro Race im 
America: 


‘Race prejudice is bound to give way before the potent influ- 
ences of character education and wealth. And these are neces- 
sary to the growth of the race.’’!® 


In 1909, Booker T. Washington wrote into his last 
chapter of the Story of the Negro: 


‘The Story of the negro, in the last analysis, is simply the 
story of the man who is farthest down. As he raises himself, he 
raises every other man who is above him . . . we have hard prob- 
lems, it is true, but instead of despairing in the face of difficulties, 
we should, as a race, thank God that we have a problem. . . It is 
only by meeting and manfully facing hard, stubborn and difficult 
problems that races, like individuals, are, in the highest degree 
made strong.”° 


In 1921, the closing words of Benjamin Brawley’s 
Social History of the American Negro were: 


‘‘For the time being, then, this is what we need, a stern ad- 
herence to law. . . Above the law of the state—above all law of 


*P, 551-552. 
New York: Doubleday (1909), Vol. II, p. 399. Italics added. 
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man—is the law of God. It was given at Sanai thousands of 
years ago. It received new meaning at Calvary. To it we must 
all yet come. The way may be hard, and in the strife of the 
present the time may seem far distant, but some day the Messiah 
will reign and man to man the world over shall brothers be ‘for a 
on, "= 


What is wrong with such history-philosophy? It has 
included many of the true factors in the development, but 
withal it has been superficial in relating these factors and 
in determining the forces which have been influential. 
Sections, parties, prejudices, freedom, progress—yes, but 
why and under what circumstances? 

Concretely, it is about clear by this time that the move- 
ment toward emancipation during the Revolutionary Pe- 
riod was occasioned chiefly by the decline of the demand 
over against the supply of the colonial staples in a world 
market. Again, this whole matter of the North versus 
South seems to have been more the expression of the 
conflict between economic systems rather than a natural- 
istic geographic identification. The activities of the po- 
litical parties make sense when these are seen as agents, 
in the main, of economic interests, which, as in the ease of 
the Republican Party, found the Negro a highly useful in- 
strument to consolidate the gains made through the Civil 
War. Accordingly, he was abandoned as soon as the so- 
called ‘‘New South’’ acquiesced in the fait accompli. Al- 
though as yet we do not have a natural history of race 
prejudice in America, we do know enough to hazard the 
hypothesis that its origin may be found in the necessity of 
the ruling planters of the South to keep these two numer- 
ous groups, Negroes and poorer whites, from a dangerous 
cooperation, and in part, in a similar attitude characteris- 
tic of the expansion of the commercial and industrial sys- 
tems of Europe through imperialism. By keeping the 
common folk divided by real or imaginary differences of 


™ New York: Macmillan (1921), p. 389. 
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color, race, religion, morality, social status and the like, 
the exploitation of the continents and peoples of the world 
has been accomplished with a minimum of concession to 
the masses at home or abroad. 

Finally, what has happened to the American Negro 
since 1865, did not occur in vacuo. In their setting, these 
developments may be seen as aspects of the rather bla- 
tantly aggressive industrialism conditioned by the inter- 
play of population movements, the resistances of public 
opinion and the unchannelized labor protests, plus the rise 
in Southern life and politics of the yeoman white leader- 
ship with its appeals to tradition and antipathy. When 
such elements are recognized and studied, the apparently 
contradictory advances in some lines while lagging in 
others; the emergence of a leadership at first religious, 
then religious-educational; the strength in churches and 
schools with an equivalent weakness in industry and busi- 
ness; the time and occasion of the ‘‘advancement’’ move- 
ments—all begin to assume a pattern astonishingly intel- 
ligible. In other words, when we see the story of the 
Negro since Emancipation as the record of the clashes and 
rationalizations of individual and group impulse against 
an American social order of an unfolding capitalism, with- 
in which operates semi-articulate arrangements and eti- 
quettes of class and caste, we begin to understand the rise 
of, say, Booker T. Washington, the furore of lynching in 
the 1890’s, and the attitude toward the black worker of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

An unblinded student will note as among the far reach- 
ing forces operating presently to modify status: the recent 
swallowing of the captains of industry by the giant cor- 
porations;* the disposition to be made of certain inven- 
tions such as the mechanical cotton picker; the tendencies 
of Hollywood, the great news services and the national 


* See, for example, the unusual study of A. A. Berle and G. C. Means, 
The Modern Corporation and Private Property (New York: Macmillan, 1933). 
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broadcasting systems in their impact on the public mind. 

It is well known that there is much more to the picture 
than these few strokes. Too, when placed in their his- 
torical setting, it is easy enough to explain how it was that 
the social philosophy of the Negro historians, sadly lack- 
ing in a grasp of the dynamic forces, turned out to be the 
rather naive Emersonian gospel of self-reliance, simple 
optimism and patient regard for destiny. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said, let us not be misunderstood. We 
have little quarrel with these chroniclers gone by. They 
served their day and in that day few men in America 
realized what was going on. We are concerned, at least 
we should be, that those writing today, especially the 
younger men, shall not fall into the errors of their literary 
fathers. Since point-of-view is inescapable, it is, there- 
fore, essential that the frame of reference should be large, 
generous, and socially intelligent; that the developments 
in Negro life be seen in connection with those of the gen- 
eral pattern, of other racial, minority and laboring groups. 
Even in observing the black men themselves, the historian 
may become more penetrating if he turns away a little 
more from the articulate professional classes to the wel- 
fare, feelings and thoughts of the common folk—the do- 
mestic servants, the tenant farmers, the dark men on the 
city streets. To them, the great events of 1936 were not 
so much the interracial forums, or the national meetings 
of civic and literary societies with their fine speeches and 
correct teas; rather the activities of certain pugilists, the 
resistance and fall of Ethiopia-Abyssinia, and the Olym- 
pic victories at Berlin. For better or worse, Cab Callo- 
way, James Ford and Father Divine are significant per- 
sonalities. Summarily, if Negro History is to escape the 
provincial nature of its first phases, it will surely re-define 
the area of subject matter in terms of a larger focus; re- 
cast its catalog of the determinative influences affecting 
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Negro life and re-examine the social philosophy implicit 
throughout the work. 

Everyone is aware of the obstacles standing in the way 
of such bold scholarship. It will take time and labor. It 
will brook opposition in certain quarters.” Old line acade- 
micians may conspire to mislead the public or to operate 
toward shutting off the sources of support. Lest we for- 
get, the writing of Negro History itself takes place within 
a social environment. But beginnings have been made. 
There are, for example, Harris”** and Bond’s” first chap- 
ters, DuBois” brilliant attempt to apply the Marxian 
dialectic to the Reconstruction tumult and that astonishing 
chapter twenty of Woodson’s.” The acclaim accorded 
these works is assurance enough that such mature scholar- 
ship will be eagerly accepted. 

The most eminent of American historians, Charles A. 
Beard, has well said that ‘‘In every age, in every society, 
there is a group of persons, rather close knit, who have a 
realistic view of affairs and policies.’’** If, through learn- 
ing and intelligence, we are able to earn this description 
for the Negro historians, by this achievement alone, we 
escape forever what one gentleman in this meeting spoke 
of, eleven years ago, as that ‘‘awful fate of becoming a 
negligible factor in the thought of the world.’’”® 

L. D. Reppick 
Dillard University, New Orleans 


3H. K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free? (New York: Scribners, 
1936), is the most recent of a line of studies on academic freedom. 

“A. L. Harris and S. D. Spero, The Black Worker (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1931). 

=H. M. Bond, The Education of the Negro in the American Social 
Order (New York: Prentice Hall, 1934). 

*W.E. D. DuBois, Black Reconstruction in America (New York: Har- 
court Brace, 1935). 

*C. G. Woodson, The Negro in Our History (Washington: Associated 
Publishers, 1922), second edition. 

*In ‘‘Corporation and Natural Rights,’’ Virginia Quarterly Review, Vol. 
XII, No. 3, July, 1936, p. 337. 

* JOURNAL oF Negro History, Vol. X, No. 4, October, 1925, p. 600. 





PHASES OF CULTURAL HISTORY OF SIGNIFI- 
CANCE FOR NEGRO STUDENTS 


This paper deals with certain problems which have de- 
veloped in relation to a required freshman course given 
for the third successive year at Bennett College. It was 
felt that relatively few of the entering freshmen knew how 
to study, how to get information accurately and without 
serious gaps from lectures, or how to select material for 
reading. It was also recognized that because few of the 
entering freshmen had read widely or from diversified 
material, and because whatever information these students 
had acquired they had acquired as series of unrelated facts 
lacking integration, some course which could supply the 
largest possible amount of significant information and at 
the same time develop new techniques of study was needed. 
A course in the History of Civilization appeared to offer 
the best opportunity for dealing with these needs." 

It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss the 
various devices used in teaching the students how to 
study; it may be said, however, that we feel that a certain 
amount of progress is being made. Integration of knowl- 
edge in the mind of the individual student can be achieved 
only as the student and the instructor have imagination. 
The imagination of the student may be stimulated by the 
use of an adequate outline, by inter-departmental coordi- 
nation, by keeping constantly before him the concept that 
civilization is an all-inclusive term, and by constantly rais- 
ing questions which bring into relief less obvious relation- 
ships of material. So much for techniques of study. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss the content of 
such a course in so far as it may be desirable to deviate 


7 An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History at Virginia State College, Petersburg, 
Virginia, October 26, 1936. 
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from the usual material presented. There are certain gen- 
eral principles which must be adhered to and which offer 
nothing particularly new. Obviously, such a course must 
be a course in social—giving social its broadest possible 
meaning—and not in political history. Since it is a fresh- 
man course there must be many eliminations of important 
material. We have tried to include only material which 
certainly will be of use to the student later, material with- 
out which he would be at a loss, and to eliminate the less 
important. Clearly, in a course of this type, a course in- 
troduced into the curriculum to fill a recognized need, the 
curriculum as a whole must be considered in determining 
what information is most needed and will be most valu- 
able. We have attempted to do this. We have said to the 
students that it is the Western or Occidental civilization in 
which we live today in the United States which is of 
greatest importance to us, or perhaps, the civilization in 
which we shall live tomorrow; therefore we try to give 
them an understanding of the processes of development of 
this civilization. In so far as this procedure is successful 
in reaching its objective a background of information 
widely useful in other college courses is built up. 

In determining the content of such a course the ques- 
tion inevitably arises, is there any material, not commonly 
included in such a course, which should be introduced into 
a course for Negro students? This question may be an- 
swered as the corresponding question relative to courses 
for women has been answered. If there is material of 
especial interest and significance for members of a par- 
ticular group certainly such material should be included in 
courses given to members of that group. Are there sub- 
jects of especial interest to Negro students? Three sub- 
jects, given relatively little attention in the usual text or 
course, at once come to one’s mind; these subjects are 
race, slavery, and the African background, including 
ethnology and political history. 
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These are all subjects of wide implications. Shall we 
reserve these subjects for specific courses in Interracial 
Relations and Negro History, as is usually the case, and 
shall we ignore or almost ignore them in the general 
course? Certainly, for detailed study and adequate treat- 
ment, these data must be handled in special courses. But 
if they are left out of the general course, is not the perspec- 
tive lost? How, then, shall we treat these subjects? 

Lack of time, if nothing else, would prevent discussion 
of the sociology of race conflict. Yet we must recognize 
the fact that the Negro college student inevitably will read 
and read widely concerning race. He will read material 
presenting widely differing points of view and varying 
greatly in scientific reliability. Can a course in the his- 
tory of civilization provide any basis for the evaluation of 
this material? The anthropologist traces a history of a 
million or more years, with man changing physically, but 
slightly, during this time, and acquiring new culture very, 
very slowly. With this history in mind the student may 
read wisely this mass of conflicting and emotionally biased 
material which relates to race. As a picture of the chang- 
ing skull of primitive man develops in his mind, old ideas 
and concepts, the subtle psychological effects of which we 
cannot measure, fade in importance. The value of the 
cubic centimeter capacity of the skull cap as a criterion for 
determining mental ability must be questioned in the light 
of data about primitive man. Freshmen can become tre- 
mendously interested in primitive man, and a knowledge 
about him should insure more open-minded and more in- 
telligent reading about race. 

A picture of the slow accretion of culture, with major 
inventions occurring so seldom, may be of equally great 
importance. When the student sees that derived inven- 
tions were dependent so often upon interchange of ideas 
and communication between groups, and that this inter- 
change of ideas was made possible or restricted by geo- 
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graphical factors, he may see also the relative unim- 
portance of variations in stages of culture achieved at a 
given date. In the light of a million years of history 
coupled with a degree of geographic isolation, the in- 
feriority of the culture of the barbarian Briton, about 55 
B. C., as compared with the culture of the Roman of that 
period, does not prove conclusively that the Briton was 
too stupid to make a good slave. We have, therefore, in 
the course at Bennett, included the study of primitive man 
from the anthropological point of view, and we try to give 
emphasis to the point of view that a simple culture does 
not necessarily indicate a low mentality. 

The subject of slavery may be examined for somewhat 
different reasons. Slavery as an institution is not a con- 
troversial problem at present. What is its importance as 
a subject for special emphasis for Negro students? Slavery 
is so recently discarded an institution in the southern 
United States that it is not surprising to find that the 
word connotes an especial sense of racial humiliation in 
the mind of the young Negro student. Psychologically it 
would seem that the soundest way to deal with this is to 
introduce the problem from the anthropological point of 
view. It can be dealt with then as an institution originat- 
ing perhaps in wife purchase, occurring very widely, and 
enduring through long periods of time. This should 
give the word a less personal, more objective significance. 
It was startling to discover that many freshmen, without 
a very considerable and highly specific ground work on 
the part of the instructor, could not separate the institu- 
tion of slavery from the slavery of the Negro in the south. 
Asked to write a paper or a paragraph on slavery in an- 
cient Rome, the student might introduce the word ancient 
and perhaps the word Rome into the first sentence or two, 
or perhaps only into the title, but would discuss for the 
balance of the paper or paragraph some aspect of slavery 
in the United States, most often the treatment of slaves, 
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and would make no transition either of time or of geog- 
raphy in so doing. This may indicate a rather funda- 
mental attitude which should be dealt with. In dealing 
with the subject of slavery, then, perhaps we should do 
what Dr. Du Bois has done with his course in Interna- 
tional Relations. He shifted the scene from one highly 
colored by personal connections and resentments, to an im- 
personal stage where a truly objective discussion could 
be more certain. In discussing slavery it may be well 
to emphasize universal and not special implications. 
The following quotation from an examination paper 
handed in at Bennett last year by a freshman may in- 
dicate a desirable change in point of view about slavery. 


‘“My essay was on early slavery. I covered the period from 
prehistoric man up to slavery in Greece. I found many interest- 
ing things and I enjoyed the research work. 

‘‘Slavery has been in existence almost as long as man. 
Slavery is an economie condition. As long as there is scarcity of 
food there will be no slaves, but as soon as food supply becomes 
abundant slavery springs up. It is a form of the law of might 
as the stronger tribe enslaves the weaker. Slavery is found in all 
ancient countries. It was sanctioned by law in all communities 
and most religions also sanctioned it. The life of a slave varied 
according to the country and to what master he belonged. Some 
slaves were well educated and acted as tutors for the boys in 
the house, while other slaves served as farm laborers and domestic 
workers. 

‘‘T think that this material has some value to a race not 100 
years out of slavery. It is interesting to know that almost every 
race under the sun has been enslaved at one time or another in 
their history. The treatment of slaves is interesting to compare 
with the treatment of American slaves. To a nation recently 
set free from slavery and to an educated class of people this ma- 
terial should be interesting and valuable.’’ 


We have felt a very definite need for a book on the in- 
stitution of slavery, a book within the reading range of 
the college student, which would give the anthropological 
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background, and trace the course of slavery in the historic 
period throughout the various countries of the world, in- 
cluding considerable material about inter-tribal slavery 
in Africa and the African native part in the slave trade 
with the white traders. 

There are two phases of the African background which 
may be discussed separately in relation to the content of 
the general course. These phases are the cultural his- 
tory or ethnology, and the more or less legendary political 
history. 

Has the material relating to African ethnology a 
place in the general course? The Negro student has pecu- 
liar and difficult problems to face. His self-respect must 
be maintained in the face of difficult and to himself un- 
dignified adjustments and discriminations. Any member 
of any race has the right to the self respect engendered by 
legitimate pride in racial achievement. This is difficult 
to deal with adequately for the Negro student because so 
little material is readily available. However, because this 
material is not very accessible, it is not true that it is non- 
existent. 

The contribution of the Negro in the field of music 
has been recognized, and the average student understands 
this and takes pride in it. It is being recognized now 
that primitive African art has had a definite influence on 
modern art. However, if the student is to appreciate and 
understand some of the examples of African art he may 
require explanation and guidance. There are, however, 
many beautiful examples of art in the form of handicrafts 
which the student can understand and enjoy if given the 
opportunity. There are beautiful brass bowls, beautiful 
examples of carved objects, there is beautiful pottery and 
iron work. More of this ought to be found on college 
campuses. All too often the traveler returns with only 
the bizarre and the grotesque. Persons who do not under- 
stand such objects do not appreciate or even like them. 
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One of the interesting and significant features of African 
civilization is the elaborate system of proverbs which 
enter into the philosophy and system of ethics of the peo- 
ple. Fortunately, a collection of these is available in 
African Myths and The African Background -Outlined, 
both by Carter G. Woodson. 

African ethnic material may be introduced to the Ne- 
gro student, quite reasonably, because it is African, and 
because he may take pride in it as such. There are other 
and more fundamental implications which cannot justly 
be ignored. Some of the African culture traits may have 
contributed to the culture existing in America today. In 
so far as these influences and origins, whether recent or 
ancient, can be traced they should be presented to the 
student. All through school the Negro is taught the his- 
tory of Western Caucasian civilization and almost nothing 
is included which relates to the ethnic background of his 
own race. He has a right to know that the invention of 
iron smelting probably came from central Africa. It is 
certainly inadequate to trace the origins of our art, ar- 
chitecture, and science to Greece. We must cross the 
Mediterranean and examine the development of civiliza- 
tion in Egypt. But can we stop there? Did the Egyptians 
influence their neighbors to the south or did they borrow 
from Meroe? If such information is to be given in college 
courses it must be made available. 

Knowlege of what has occurred in Africa in remote 
periods and information relating to early interchange of 
ideas might be increased largely by further archaeological 
research. It is to be hoped that greater interest in this 
material will result in such expeditions before any more 
material is lost through wars or other destructive agen- 
cies. The publication of a very complete bibliography of 
extant material relating to African history, with brief 
but authoritative notes as to the value and authenticity 
of the various references, and information as to where one 
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may buy or consult references which are of foreign pub- 
lication or out of print, would be of very great value to 
teachers. Another most valuable contribution could be 
made in translating and publishing source material. If 
such material could be edited by scholars who would an- 
notate with critical and searching comments it would be 
most helpful in including this material in college courses. 
The majority of the teachers who need to use this material 
have not had the highly specialized training necessary in 
evaluating source material. 

The political history of central and southern Africa 
after the beginning of the historic period may have had 
relatively little influence on our civilization, but that is 
not a satisfactory reason for ignoring it. Graduate stu- 
dents are seeking problems for research. It would be 
interesting if some of them would turn their attention 
to problems concerning the history of Africa. What is 
the actual, incontrovertible evidence regarding the Negro 
influence in Egypt? Is there evidence on this point ac- 
cessible to persons who cannot search for it abroad? 
Would it be worth while to translate and publish the 
Tarikh-Es Soudan? Where can one read of Eudoxus of 
Cizicus who traveled, perhaps, to the Gulf of Benin? 
Where can one read of the travels of Leo of Grenada 
from Fez to Timbuctu? Where can one read of the west- 
ern Soudan as described by Al-Bekri in the eleventh 
century, or read the Chronicles of Ibn Batuta? 

How shall we determine what is legendary and what is 
true? What may one accept of the legend of the Queen 
of Sheba? Was the palace reported excavated recently 
really her palace? Did she rule over a territory which in- 
cluded land on the Arabian side of the Red Sea? Who 
was she? Who was the African sovereign of whom the 
Portuguese heard in 1471, and whom they thought might 
be Prester John? Is Prester John entirely fabulous or 
was there a personage back of the stories? What is the 
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significance in the connection of both India and Ethiopia 
with these Prester John stories? And what is the sig- 
nificance of resemblances between some of the African ruins 
and some of the temples of India? Perhaps this mass of 
legendary material is of slight value. The cultural history 
and ethnic relationships are certainly more significant. 
However, we cannot be sure that nothing of actual impor- 
tance has been overlooked until all of the legends and all 
of the written accounts have been critically examined. 

In closing it must be made clear that the course in the 
History of Civilization at Bennett College is, to some ex- 
tent, in an experimental stage; also that the content of the 
course is in no sense restricted to the material discussed 
in this paper. It is a course in our social history up to 
and to some extent including the Renascence. The sub- 
ject of primitive man is introduced as part of this cultural 
history, but with the intention of giving the student the 
perspective he should have in regard to race. The insti- 
tution of slavery is introduced, in passing, as an aspect 
of the particular civilization under discussion, along with 
other aspects, good and bad. These various aspects are 
considered briefly as we discuss the histories of Egypt, 
Crete, Babylonia and Assyria; the literature, science, and 
philosophy of Greece; the contributions of the Hebrews; 
the rise and fall of Rome; early Christianity and its strug- 
gle against paganism; the increasing organization and 
influence of the church; the struggle between Christians 
and Moslems; and the Revival of Learning. 

The subjects of race, slavery, and the African back- 
ground fall naturally into place in this background of 
cultural continuity. The course succeeds or fails in its 
special purpose as the students do or do not achieve this 
point of view. 

Grace Hays JoHNSON 
Bennett College 








WHY AND HOW WE TEACH THE NEGRO ABOUT 
HIMSELF IN THE WASHINGTON 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In order to attain the established objectives in teaching 
history it is necessary to trace the record of mankind from 
the days of the earliest cave man to the present day. It nat- 
urally follows that the study of any race that has contrib- 
uted materially to the civilization of man hardly can be 
omitted from the course of study. Yet such is the case. The 
study of the ancient Negro culture is nowhere to be found 
in the course of study of the Washington Public Schools as 
given in the printed outline. Are we to assume that Negro 
boys and girls who constitute approximately thirty per cent 
of the total school population will become, ‘‘willy nilly,”’ 
useful citizens facing the future with confidence and en- 
thusiasm? Such an attainment is impossible without proper 
guidance and nurture. Negro citizens, proud of the accom- 
plishments and achievements of their race, conscious of 
the part their race has played in the evolution of civiliza- 
tion, can be produced only when provisions are made to- 
ward this end. 

Every child enjoys reading of the deeds of great men 
and women who have played important roles in the theatre 
of life. A human trait is hero worship. The little Negro 
child ordinarily grows up, rightly admiring the heroes of 
other races, but ignorant of the fact that his own race has 
produced men and women of eminence and usefulness. It 
is a stimulus to any people to be able to refer to their fore- 
fathers as distinguished in deeds of valor. The Negro 
child is robbed of this stimulus. “To the white authors are 
accredited the sins of omission .ud commission, in that 


*An address delivered at the twenty-first annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History at Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, Virginia, October 26, 1936. 
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they have written exclusively for white children and stu- 
diously left out the many creditable deeds of the Negro. 
He is credited with no heritage of valor; he is mentioned 
only as a slave while historical records prove that he has 
been among the bravest of soldiers, the most loyal of 
patriots, and the most constantly faithful of God-fearing 
men. We blame the white authors of textbooks for neglect- 
ing our side of the story while we ourselves are surely not 
without fault. 

American schools represent the unfolding ideals of 
a people. Their development has been the answer to in- 
creasing demands from the people, thus standing in 
sharp contrast to those of many countries where education 
has been imposed upon the people and its purposes con- 
trolled by national governments. Again it is notable that 
our schools must be regarded as purely local community 
enterprises. We must be mindful of their distinctive local 
and popular origin, unplanned by any individual or group 
but truly responsive to the evolving ideals and aspirations 
of thousands of individual local communities. What the 
people value most in life, American schools eventually re- 
flect. Courses of study are not established and defined by 
administrative fiat, but they grow or adapt little by little 
under impact of decisions made literally by thousands 
of local school boards who are primarily responsible to 
local public opinion only. Local educational programs 
change in consequence of community discussions and agi- 
tation, of organized research, of propaganda brought to 
bear locally and nationally by pressure groups, such as 
this. 

If we get nothing more from this conference than this 
thought our time has been well spent: Nowhere in the an- 
nals of history do we find where a minority group has had 
the control of the education of its youth. The part the 
next generations are to play in the complex dramas of 
tomorrow depends upon how well we, the teachers of col- 
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ored youth, the molders of public opinion, fulfill our mis- 
sions of today. My doctrine of social salvation is the 
systematic improvement of individuals. The present age 
is witnessing a race between education and disaster. The 
decision must be reached in the classroom. 

If I may believe anything of the many things which 
continuously crowd the airways of communication it is 
that Tuesday of next week will be one of the most mo- 
mentous days in American history. The fate of a nation 
hangs in the balance, with the expressed will of the Negro 
a determining factor. Regardless of the results, however, 
I believe that we shall continue to have some form of 
democratic government. Now let us see the connection 
with the teaching of Negro History. 

A democracy cannot survive unless it produces a citi- 
zenry properly developed so that it can and will take an 
intelligent, active part in important issues in the state, 
nation, and world. Our education must, therefore, pro- 
duce an intelligent, responsible and participating citizenry. 
A citizen cannot function intelligently in a democratic 
society unless he is accurately informed concerning the 
problems and contributions of all members of that society. 
This correct information will make for tolerance and sym- 
pathetic understanding among the members. So train all 
school children that they may relive situations as they 
really were, see all sides of a question, weigh evidence and 
make impartial judgments. For all too frequently, public 
issues, especially those concerning the colored American, 
are decided not upon their merit alone but are biased by 
prejudice. 

Today is the result of yesterday; tomorrow will be the 
outcome of today. The hundreds of boys and girls study- 
ing history at the present moment will do much to deter- 
mine the kind of tomorrow that millions, yet unborn, will 
have. If they get from the study of history not merely 
the story of men and their deeds, but more important still, 
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the facts that enrich their understanding of human affairs, 
they will have added equipment with which to supply the 
needs of mankind. 

There has been much miseducation concerning the 
Negro. His vices have been exploited and his virtues 
suppressed. Until recently, thanks to the splendid efforts 
of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory which changed it all, no writer of repute ever dreamed 
of including the Negro as an integral part of American 
civilization, seriously considered his contributions as valu- 
able, or was able to conceive the whole fabric of American 
Negro heritage so closely interwoven with the pattern of 
American life and history that to leave out one would be 
to distort the other. The major concern, then, in teach- 
ing Negro History is to help the student grasp the mean- 
ing and importance of his place in his race and the place 
his race holds in the development of this country. Em- 
phasis should be placed not only on the past, but on the 
present as well and the relation of the one to the other. 

‘‘Other races have come to our shores, sometimes with 
great gifts or in large numbers; but it is upon the Negro 
race that the country’s history has turned as on a pivot. 
In the colonial era it was the economic advantage of slav- 
ery over servitude that caused it to displace this institu- 
tion as a system of labor. The expansion of the southwest 
depended upon the labor of the Negro and the question 
of fugitives was the real key to the Seminole War. The 
long struggle culminating in the Civil War was mainly 
concerned with the status of the Negro in the Republic.’’ 

Because of the obvious neglect of most historians to 
discuss Negro accomplishments or contributions, it is 
necessary to supplement so-called abortive American 
history with a course especially aimed to bring before 
the Negro child and the world some achievements of 
the race. The present approved course of study in his- 
tory for the District of Columbia has in outline form 
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main topics to be covered in the intermediate grades 
of the elementary school starting with ancient civiliza- 
tions and leading up to contemporaneous American his- 
tory. Important eras, epochs and characters are 
brought into relief, but nowhere do we find the slight- 
est mention of or even reference to any member of the 
ethnic group with which we are_ identified. Now 
one of the functions of a supervising principal in our 
system is to interpret the course of study. I perform this 
function to the best of my ability. With regard to the 
teaching of history every requirement is met, yet by the 
interpolation of facts as given by the best authorities, the 
interweaving of historical data in the proper chronological 
sequence, without bitterness or prejudice we have made 
our children cognizant of the ‘‘missing pages of American 
History.”’ 

A careful study of our plans will immediately acquaint 
you with the scope and possibilities of such units in at- 
taining the objectives set forth above. All of this work 
runs concurrently with the required subject matter 
throughout the entire term. Every week for us is Negro 
History Week. These units correlate with practically 
every other subject in the curriculum. Through poems, 
songs and story, dramatizations, picture study, excursions 
to museums, shrines, public places, and industrial arts 
work a wealth of broadening information rich in the good 
the Negro has done may be discovered. 

History, fully as vividly as literature, though not in so 
personal a way, presents reconstructions in imagination 
of the experiences of nations, peoples, institutions and 
social groups. History is to be used primarily as a means 
of social experience, indirect observations of, or vicarious 
participation in, man’s activities in different lands and 
ages. Its generalizations must grow up gradually out of 
concrete, historical experiences. They cannot be given 
over merely by formulating them in verbal terms and in- 
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stilling these verbalities into the minds of the students. 
In outward form such generalizations appear to be genu- 
ine; but in the mind of the learner they lack the actual 
substance. The teacher selects the type of lesson best 
suited to her purposes. Dramatization often makes real 
phases of this work. 

To summarize: 

The Negro child sees about him the white man’s civi- 
lization. He feels prejudice on every hand in America. 
He reads in books that the Negro is inferior. His text- 
books tell him nothing good about the Negro. Logically, 
he begins to wonder if he has come from nothing and is 
going nowhere. It is important, then, that Negro History 
be taught (1) to instill pride of race, (2) to give courage 
to face social handicaps in this country today, (3) to 
stimulate the child toward greater achievement, (4) to 
acquaint the child with what part the Negro has taken in 
the building of American civilization, (5) to give a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the Negro (if taught to other 
groups), (6) to have the child appreciate the courage with 
which the Negro in America has faced conditions from 
slavery to the present, (7) to inculcate in the mind of the 
Negro child, the fundamental idea of his American citizen- 
ship with all of its rights, privileges and responsibilities. 

JoHn C. Bruce 








THE HISTORY TEACHER AND THE CHANGING 
CURRICULUM* 


In a changing curriculum history teachers must hold 
fast to that which has been found to be good. Our per- 
plexities promise to increase, for ‘‘our schools are now 
(it seems to some of our number) presided over and their 
curriculum largely determined by a novel race of superin- 
tendents and principals and other professional adminis- 
trators who are the victims of the ‘modernities’ of cur- 
rent journalism and, on the other hand, of the ‘fact find- 
ing’ of social science. They want to be progressive and 
even revolutionary, without being dangerous. They prove 
their progressiveness by preferring such a phrase as ‘so- 
cial studies’ with attendant pseudo-scientifie jargon, to 
the simple plain old word ‘history.’ Obviously, if your 
guide in curriculum making is to be the morning news- 
paper, you will be perpetually juggling and modernizing 
the curriculum—which provides a living for innumerable 
‘editors’ and proves that they are abreast of the times.’” 

What are the implications of the present situation for 
a teacher in a Negro College? Out of the oldest American 
Colleges are sent graduates who appear to add to the 
world’s ‘‘gullible’’ population. Possibly to be persuaded 
easily to become adherents of fascism or communism or 
followers of Father Coughlin or Father Divine. In this 
age Negro students, as all other students, are influenced 
by the radio, moving picture, the yellow newspaper, the 
automobile and rapid communication. These agencies 
make our young men aware of a strange world about 


* An address delivered at the twenty-first annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History, at Virginia State College, 
October 27, 1936. 

*C. J. H. Hayes, ‘‘History and Present,’’ The Social Studies, Feb., 
1936, p. 75 
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which their fathers could never know; and, knowing this 
modern world, our young people too easily conclude that 
nothing in the world of their fathers has significance for 
ambitious scholars, reformers, revolutionists, and wise 
men of 1936. 

Recently it was my privilege to read the ‘‘ Journal of 
the Proceedings of the American Association of Edu- 
eators of Colored Youth’’ for the year 1891. I found special 
delight in reading the address of a good man who for 
twenty-six years was an honored worker at this institu- 
tion. This man, speaking at that time, urged economy 
among Negro students and among instructors in Negro 
schools. To quote this Negro scholar, ‘‘Why should men 
earning five dollars a week feel it necessary to attend five 
dollar balls in twenty-five dollar suits, and three dollar 
carriages, when fifty-cent socials without expensive suits 
and no carriages would be much more enjoyable during 
the evening and afford much more pleasurable emotions 
the next day. In educational affairs instead of going to 
an excess in cultivating the intellect, too little is done to 
mature this highly respectable part of our being and to 
foster in our children a love of literature and the arts and 
sciences. ’”* 

There are those who would tell me that, for life in 
1936, there can be no practical applications derived from 
the address of an honest man made to a Negro audience 
in the year in which I was born. However, before this 
year is ended, I expect, in my effort to foster the Arts and 
Sciences, to tell my young men that it is not necessary ‘‘to 
attend five dollar balls, in twenty-five dollar suits, in three 
dollar carriages.’’ Three dollar carriages have disap- 
peared, balls are now called proms or hops, and twenty- 
five dollars now buys a rather modest suit, but the hu- 


*J. H. Johnston, I, ‘‘Eeconomy among the People Essential to Their 
Progress,’’ Journal of the Proceedings of the American Association of Edu- 
cators of Colored Youth, 1891, p. 85. 
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manity we attempt to teach is as the Negro humanity 
our fathers taught in 1891, and I have a firm confidence 
that I shall be a worthy social scientist and an historian 
if I carry on the work of the good men, now dead, who 
did not know a technological economy. 

In our Negro colleges the historical method is more 
requisite now than ever before. ‘‘I know not what the 
future hath of marvel or surprise,’’ but the young men 
we teach will be called on to make important decisions. 
These are decisive years. It seems to some that the day 
will come when the peoples of the entire world, like the 
citizens of Spain, will have to decide between communism 
and fascism. The comforts and joys which Negro Ameri- 
cans now enjoy and which help to make the Negro people 
patriotic citizens may depend upon the intelligence of the 
decisions made by the young men who leave our colleges. 
An appreciation and use of the historical method is one 
of the best means ‘‘of keeping our feet on the ground.’’ 
It will preserve us and our students ‘‘against those hectic 
flights of the over-luxuriant imagination that some re- 
formers have been too guilty of in the past.’” 

Knowledge of present day life is not sufficient for our 
need. We must expect gullible college students unless they 
also acquire a sound knowledge of their people’s history. 
As teachers most of us do not care whether history is a 
science or an art, but we are willing to agree that the 
history teacher should know the principles of economics, 
sociology, political science, education and psychology.* In 
view, however, of the large assignment historians are will- 
ing to impose upon themselves it would appear to me to 
be logical to demand that the students of these other 
sciences should study history and apply historical method 


* Hertzler, ‘‘The Sociological Uses of History,’’ The American Journal 
of Sociology, Sept., 1936, p. 180. 

“C. H. Wesley, ‘‘Guiding Princeples in Teaching the Social Sciences,’’ 
Quarterly Review of Higher Education, October, 1935, pp. 180-188. 
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in their several fields. We are today beset with surveys 
and surveyors. Such investigations no doubt have value 
for the Negro student. At best the survey can give us in- 
complete knowledge, for, as Leibnitz pointed out, ‘‘ Nothing 
ever happened all at once. Nature never makes leaps. 
There is continuity in human and social affairs as there 
is in any other department of the cosmos. Not a single 
situation in life can be completely understood in its imme- 
diate aspects alone.’ We recommend the use of the his- 
torical method to the departments of sociology in our 
Negro colleges, for we are told that ‘‘since the beginning 
of the present century historical sociology has been the 
least thoroughly and adequately cultivated of the various 
fields of sociology. To the American Sociological Society 
it seems to have become a non-existent phase of so- 
ciology.’”® 

The instructor in the Negro college must realize that 
history is not everything. It is a method. No student 
ean treat at length any subject without employing 
the historical method. We may isolate and assemble some 
economic data and call the result economics. We may iso- 
late and assemble some political data and label the result 
political science. But in neither of these instances will 
the data have much of significance unless they are com- 
pared and contrasted with similar data from other fields 
and ages.” 

The modern conception that history cannot be regarded 
as a science has its special implications for the teacher of 
Negro life and history. If it be true that there be no 
laws of history and that scientific results are not to be 
obtained from the study of this subject, then with scientific 
objectives gone historical thought is returning upon itself 
and its subject matter, and ‘‘the historian in his descrip- 


° Hertzler, op. cit., p. 181. 
°H. E. Barnes, History and Social Intelligence, p. 28. 
"Hayes, op. cit., p. 77. 
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tion of the past depends on his own judgment as to what 
constitutes the importance of human life.’”* 

The latest conclusion of the masters of historiography 
seem to be that history must be taught for its ethical 
values.® The ethical values in the teaching of Negro his- 
tory in Negro schools have been so well advanced by the 
Association for Study of Negro Life and History that no 
restatement of such values is needed at this meeting. The 
Negro history instructor knows his objectives. His ob- 
jectives have always been ethical, and now these objectives 
appear to be accepted and sanctioned by the fathers of 
the American Historical Association. 

In former years certain social scientists have objected 
that our efforts were not scientific. James Harvey Rob- 
inson has complained because Fichte, after the battle of 
Jena, assured the Germans that they were an original 
people with an original language, ‘‘such was the ignorance 
of his time,’’ and because sixty years later ‘‘Freeman 
could exhort the history teachers of Liverpool to impress 
on the minds of their pupils that they were Mercians— 
to him a mighty tribe.’ In like manner we have been 
told that in attempting to teach Negro history—rather 
than orthodox history—we were unscientific and therefore 
Negro history had no place in the curriculum. If we now 
accept the doctrine of the newer history such outmoded 
doctrine becomes absurd. 

Again, we are now told that every written history is a 
selection and arrangement of facts.1’ The teacher is com- 
manded to cast off his servitude to the assumptions of 
natural science, select his facts and teach the record thus 
compiled. In the past, many historical facts were con- 


SA. N. Whitehead, Adventures in Ideas, p. 4. 

®C. A. Beard, Nature of the Social Sciences, p. 47. 

7° J. H. Robinson, ‘‘The Newer Ways of Historians,’’ The American 
Historical Review, Jan., 1930, p. 249. 

“OC. A. Beard, Written History as an Act of Faith, p. 220. 
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demned to oblivion because they appeared to be unique, 
accidental or anecdotal. Such data lacking the quality of 
repetition was not capable of formulation into general laws 
and so had no place in a course of study.” 

Unfortunately what we attempt to teach as Negro his- 
tory often has been condemned because our facts were 
not considered as typical but were regarded as too unique 
or accidental to deserve the attention of serious students. 
If now we accept the newer historiography our history of 
the Negro is on solid ground. 

In these remarks I have attempted to assert, that (1) 
because of our consuming interest in present day life the 
Negro social scientist is in danger of neglecting the study 
of history, that (2) because history is being absorbed by 
the social sciences there is danger that our students too 
often become gullible American citizens, that (3) because 
historians are now willing to admit the ethical objectives 
of history teaching, Negro historians are now on firmer 
ground than we were when we attempted to be social 
scientists. 

JaMES Huco JOHNSTON 
Virginia State College 


# Aubrey, ‘‘Social Psychology as Liaison between History and Sociol- 
ogy,’’? The American Historical Review, January, 1928, p. 266. 








MINISTERS TO LIBERIA AND THEIR DIPLOMACY 


The American Colonization Society sent its first emi- 
grants to Liberia in 1820, and two years later it organized 
the Republic of Liberia for freedmen who desired more ad- 
vantages than could be procured in the United States. For 
twenty-five years it was under this society, but jealousies, 
avaricious foreigners, dissensions within the society, and 
differences in Liberia led to a policy of hands off; and 
therefore the people were left to shift for themselves. 
Some time thereafter at a meeting the Negroes declared 
their freedom. On July 26, 1847, they issued a Declara- 
tion of Independence which met the approval of the Coloni- 
zation Society. In 1848 Great Britain recognized the new 
nation, and other European governments followed. How- 
ever, it was not recognized by the United States until 
1862." 

Soon after recognition a clamor for diplomatic repre- 
sentation arose. In 1862 a bill to appoint diplomatic 
agents to Liberia and Hayti passed Congress by a vote of 
thirty-two to seven in the Senate and eighty-six to thirty- 
seven in the House.” From 1863 to 1866 the American 
representative to Liberia was designated as commissioner 
and consul general; from 1866 to January 20, 1931, he 
was called minister resident and consul general; and 
after that date he was designated as envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary.2 On March 11, 1863, John 
J. Henry, a white man, was designated commissioner and 
consul general to Liberia; but on June 8, 1863, Abraham 
Hanson, another of the same race, was appointed. Han- 


? Encyclopaedia Britannica, XIV, 507; African Repository, XLII, 360. 
* African Repository, 1863, XX XIX, 39. 
* Department of State of the United States, 1931, 73. 
* Tbid., 73. 
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son had accepted a mission to Monrovia as commercial 
agent in May, 1862. However, he did not become commis- 
sioner and consul general until December, 1863.5 Be- 
fore going to Liberia Hanson had been an effective 
minister in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the Northwest. However, the salary of $4,000 a year 
for a commissioner and consul general was rather lucra- 
tive for a preacher. On the other hand, the work was 
trying and the country was unhealthy. But he discharged 
the duties of the office with signal honor and fidelity to 
the people of Liberia and the United States.* In his new 
home he associated with the noted Alexander Crummell, 
who, before the Civil War, had attended Canaan Acad- 
emy in Connecticut, until ninety-five yoke of oxen pulled 
it into the swamps where it was afterwards burned. After 
attending school in New York for a while Crummell at- 
tended Cambridge University, where he was granted the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. He was first a missionary to 
Africa and then professor of moral and intellectual philos- 
ophy at Liberia College, which opened on February 2, 1863, 
with three professors, nine students in the college and 
eight in the preparatory department.’ 

Perhaps at the time no better man than Hanson could 
have been found for the post because his heart and soul 
were in the work. Along the coast and up the rivers he 
traveled from house to house, conversing with the people, 
and observing the opening up of new plantations, and 
the enlarging and developing of the older ones. Every- 
where he observed the proofs of industry, and how the 
bamboo huts and log cabins were supplanted by commo- 
dious stone and brick structures. He was much interested 
in the introduction of machinery which inspired the people. 
In his praise of the country he said: 


° African Repository, XLII, 66. 
° Register of Department of State, 1872, 62. 
* African Repository, XLII, 242. 
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Were I a member of the African race, with my knowledge 
of the tremendous weight that still opposes them, and of the 
illimitable field which invites them to Liberia with its innumer- 
able facilities for comfort, independence and usefulness, I would 
gather my family around me and embark on board the first ves- 
sel bound for that distant shore.® 


On board the barque, Thomas Pope, on October 30, 
1865, Hanson sailed from Liberia for a visit to the United 
States. Here, on January 10, 1866, he delivered an excel- 
lent address before the American Colonization Society in 
the First Presbyterian Church in Washington, at its forty- 
fourth annual meeting. By February 22, 1866, he was 
back at his post after spending only a few days with his 
family, but he procured his credentials before returning.” 

The Reverend John Seys, while engaged in missionary 
work in Africa, resided in the same house with Hanson, 
and lauded him as a Christian Methodist gentleman, who 
had ‘‘the esteem and confidence of the entire community.”’ 
In further praise of him he said, ‘‘This gentleman, one of 
the excellent of the earth, now resides with me.’ The 
Tiberian Herald, in speaking of Hanson’s return to the 
United States on the ship Mary Carolina, remarked, ‘‘ Mr. 
Hanson has been here for the last ten months and during 
that time he has gained many friends. His conduct, both 
officially and socially, has been such as to endear him to 
our citizens, and many of them sincerely hope that he may 
be sent back to Liberia with a higher position.’’” 

However, destiny was determined that Hanson was not 
to live long in this hot climate. On July 14 he contracted 
a fever, but prepared to preach the following Sunday 
afternoon. However, on Saturday he became worse; but, 
as he had had similar attacks when there before, he paid 

* African Repository, LIV, 24; XXXIX, 180. 

* African Repository, XLI, 376; XLII, 65-81. 

” Tbid., XL, 178. 

4 Ibid., XXXIX, 120-21, 246. 

"Ibid, XL, 14. 
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little attention to it until Sunday morning, when he said 
that he had little hope of recovery, and spent his time 
thinking and talking of heavenly things. After spending 
Tuesday preaching and praying, he died the next morning 
at four-twenty, July 20, 1866, in his forty-eighth year. 
Seldom was the death of a white man so lamented in 
Africa as his. All that could be done to stop the ravages 
of the jaundice was done in addition to the fervent prayers 
sent up for his recovery.'® 

After the death of Hanson, John Seys, of Ohio, who 
was one of the best known of all diplomatic representa- 
tives to Liberia, was, on October 8, 1866, made minister 
and consul general. He was born on March 30, 1799, on 
the Island of Saint Croix, West Indies, where his family 
had resided for many years. His ancestors had held 
positions of honor and trust under the Danish and Dutch 
governments on the Island of St. Eustatius. In 1821, just 
before his marriage, he became a member of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church. At this time, with the excep- 
tion of the English missionary, he was the only white 
man on the Island belonging to that church, and that too 
in a country where his uncle, Governor Rummels, had 
banished the Reverend Dr. Coke for preaching Methodism 
to the Negroes. In 1825 Seys served as Sunday School 
superintendent, class leader, exhorter, and local preacher. 
In 1829 he was ordained and called upon to take the 
place of the English missionary who had died on the 
Island of Tortola. Thus he became the first white West 
Indian to become a Methodist minister. 

With a number of credentials in 1829 he came to the 
United States, joined the Oneida conference, and began 
preaching at Ogdenburg, New York. Three years later he 
went to the Canton district, spent 1833 in mission work 
among the Oneidas, and the following year he became su- 
perintendent of the mission work for the Methodist church 


% African Repository, XLII, 349-50. 
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in West Africa. From 1834 to 1870, with the exception 
of six or seven years spent in pastorial work in the United 
States, he was either engaged in mission work in Liberia, 
acting as agent of the United States for liberated Afri- 
cans, or minister resident and consul-general to Liberia.” 

Having been appointed by the bishops of the church 
as superintendent of the missions in West Africa, Seys 
began his work in Liberia in 1834 after the Baptist, Metho- 
dist, and Presbyterian missionaries in Liberia had either 
died of African fever or fled for their lives from its 
ravages. In the summer of 1834 he went to Monrovia, 
but the next year returned for his wife and children. In 
Liberia he set up missions, schools and churches. In 
1841 he and his wife returned to the United States on ac- 
count of ill health, but left three children buried in Africa. 
The physical condition of his family led him to become 
pastor of the church at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, in 
1842. 

By 1848 again all the white missionaries had either 
died or left West Africa; so he was called upon to return, 
but at the end of two years he was forced to leave again. 
From 1845 to 1850 he was connected with the New York 
conference, preaching at different places. In 1850 he again 
became traveling agent for the Maryland State Coloniza- 
tion Society, with his headquarters at Baltimore. In 1856 
he moved to Springfield, Ohio, as the Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois agent for the American Colonization Society. He 
was next sent to Africa to establish Carysburg. Its first 
building was a chapel, and he called on all natives and 
Americans to pray each day. He was later appointed 
agent for the recaptured Africans, and at one time he had 
four thousand of these asking for food, clothing and 
shelter.*® 

In 1863 Seys was again appointed agent to care for re- 
captured Africans, and was not only successful in reunit- 


* African Repository, XLVIII, 92-3, 114-16. 
* Ibid., 114-16. 
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ing families, but performed many other services. These 
recaptured Africans were not returned to the interior of 
Africa, but were placed under the people of Liberia.’® On 
January 1, 1861, 3,347 liberated Africans were transferred 
to the Liberian government. Seys kept a strict account 
of all money spent for relief and drew his bills on the 
United States Navy.’ In this work with recaptured Afri- 
cans he was most active, sometimes receiving as many as 
900 on one ship. He even advised that the Negroes freed 
as a result of the Civil War be sent to Africa, where he 
had spent so many years ‘‘in pains and benevolent labor.’’ 
The people of Liberia never lost confidence in him. On 
December 27, 1862, when he returned his welcome was as 
great as it had been twenty-eight years before when he 
first landed.*® 

Upon his return to the United States from Liberia in 
1866, Seys took charge of the Clark Chapel and Colored 
School at Nashville,!? Tennessee, but before he had been 
there a year Abraham Hanson, American representative 
to Liberia, had died at his post, and President Johnson 
offered Seys the position.2® As consul general he dis- 
played his accustomed faithfulness until 1870, when he 
returned to the United States for the last time.” 

He realized that he could not live very long when he 


*% African Repository, XXXIX, 97. 

% Tbid., 98-101. 

8 Ibid., 101-102, 104, 115, 116, 119-20. In 1859 his wife, who had been 
away from Africa for eighteen years, joined her husband when he was ap- 
pointed for the second time as agent for recaptured Africans. In Africa she 
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Liberia had for this noble old man is shown by the fact that the government 
named the little Liberian schooner John Seys, which was seized by the British 
and condemned in a prize court on the pretext that Liberia was not an inde- 
pendent state. While he was minister resident and consul-general he was also 
superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday School and established a 
circulating library for the teachers and older pupils. 
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left Liberia at that time.*® He did not resign but pro- 
cured a six months leave to visit the United States, and 
was very indignant when his leave was cut to only sixty 
days and from his compensation was deducted $1,333.00 
for four months. On July 17, 1870, he arrived in New 
York after a pleasant voyage of thirty-five days. His wife 
had preceded him about two months. They made their 
home in Springfield, Ohio.” 

While Seys was in Africa in his various capacities the 
African Repository records many of his letters regarding 
his work for the church, for the Colonization Society, car- 
ing for recaptured slaves, and describing the great re- 
sources of the country. He was always ready to serve. 
When John Z. Forney, late consular agent for Monrovia, 
died in 1859, Commander McBlair, of the United States 
ship Dale, appointed Seys as acting consul for the place 
until it could be filled. However, he did not lose the con- 
fidence of the people by taking the place, but continued 
to preach to different denominations. His great desire 
was to promote Liberia religiously, intellectually, and in- 
dustrially. He said that he had visited fifteen of the West 
Indies, but cotton, sugar cane, and coffee in Liberia 
far surpassed those products in the West Indies. In 
Liberia he said that he measured sugar cane thirty-one 
feet and nine inches high, that cotton there was perennial, 
that he knew of one stalk there that produced four pounds 
a year for the past twelve years, and that coffee trees grew 
fifty feet high in the wilds.” 

He was shocked when the slaver King and the steamer 
Erie brought into port 1,500 slaves at one time, men, 
women, and children, all naked. He immediately purchased 


* Afriean Repository, XLVIII, 114-16. 
* Ibid., XLV, 46. 
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several hundred yards of cloth and had clothing made for 
them.** 

When it had been announced that he had been appoint- 
ed minister to Liberia and would sail from Charleston, 
South Carolina, about the first of November, 1866, on the 
Golconda, he was lauded in America and in Africa, as a 
most wise selection, for he was as near acclimated as it 
was possible for a white man to be, and had for thirty 
years been engaged in various positions in Africa.” 

Was he a man of power and force? Of him it was said, 
‘‘ Although the Reverend Mr. Seys has passed his three 
score years, he retains much of the fire of his youth. Not 
less than fifteen times as we count, has he crossed the 
ocean, some of his family have found an African grave, 
and some a bed of coral. Well nigh seventy years have 
passed over his head, repeated fevers have left some 
traces upon his health, but save that he is a little more 
grey than when he was a pastor in New York City, his 
general appearance, movement and voice are unchanged. 
Would to God that he might have a thousand years!’””® 

The one blotch on the character of Reverend John 
Seys was his trial in New York for an alleged attack on 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cram. She swore that three different 
times he tried to seduce her. About two o’clock one after- 
noon the jury was given the case and about five they 
reported, ‘‘We have agreed to acquit the defendant by 
giving him the benefit of great doubts on the part of sev- 
eral of the jurors.’”*° 

Francis E. Dumas, of Louisiana, was commissioned on 
April 21, 1869, to function as the next representative to 
Liberia; but he declined on the fifth of the following 


7 African Repository, XXXV, 324; XXXVII, 225-9, 321. 
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month. On March 29, 1870, James W. Mason, of Arkansas, 
became minister to Liberia, but his term was less than a 
year from his appointment, for he did not go to his post.* 

J. Milton Turner, a Negro, of Missouri, succeeded Ma- 
son as minister and consul general to Liberia, on March 
1, 1871. Turner owed his appointment not only to his 
ability but to his acquaintance with President Grant dur- 
ing earlier years. On September 7, 1871, Turner arrived 
in Monrovia, where the people were much impressed with 
his bearing. A few days later at a reception Turner was 
welcomed by a speech from the President of Liberia, to 
which Turner made a most interesting reply.*® Shortly 
thereafter the chief executive and his cabinet gave a re- 
ception for Turner and his family, a select group of 
friends, and officers. Then the mayor of the city gave a 
feast, where every luxury of the tropical climate was 
heaped upon the table, around which the very intellectuals 
gathered. ‘‘Just to think of generals and colonels in uni- 
form, cabinet officials, city councilmen, lawyers, doctors, 
other professional characters, actors, authors, editors, 
poets and other distinguished literary people, together 
with a live President, and a bevy of ladies to correspond, 
and every one colored! There were also present the minis- 
ters from England, Germany, Norway and Sweden, Hayti, 
and other countries. I declare it was the nicest affair 
that I have ever seen.’’** 

Turner was much interested in the agricultural de- 
velopment of the country. He wrote about the increased 
importance of coffee culture; how it grew more vigorous 
and flourishing there than in other parts of Africa; how 
its aroma was far superior to that of other parts of Af- 
rica, and equal to that of any part of the world. He re- 
lated how De Santos had been there and purchased sev- 


" Register of the Department of State, 1870, 10, 22, 47; Department of 
State of the United States, 1931, 73. 
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eral thousand coffee scions for Brazil, and how a ship- 
ment had been made to Java. He pointed out how the 
coffee trees would produce from three to six pounds 
a year and would grow equally well on the tops or sides 
of the hills, on the clayey banks of the streams, and along 
the banks of the swamps and seashore. He explained how 
four hundred trees could be planted on an acre, and how 
much coffee could be harvested from a small plot. He 
said that an English company had been leasing land there 
for a period of from fifty to ninety-nine years for coffee 
plantations.** The development of Liberia and the estab- 
lishment of closer commercial relations between that coun- 
try and the United States were Turner’s chief concern. He 
left that country May 7, 1878, and did not return. 

One of America’s most outstanding ministers to Li- 
beria was John Henry Smyth. He was born in Richmond, 
Virginia, July 14, 1844. He was the son of Sully and 
Ann Eliza (Goode) Smyth. His maternal ancestors for 
four generations had been free, industrious Negroes.* 
After marrying Sully Smyth, who was then a slave, his 
wife purchased him for $1,800.°° By this purchase for all 
practical purposes he was a free man, but by her will she 
made her son, John Henry, potentially the owner of the 
father and husband,*" but the latter died before the son 
came into the possession of this inheritance. 

In 1853, when only nine years of age, John Henry was 
sent to Philadelphia to school, and at the age of eighteen 
(1862) he was graduated from the Institute of Colored 
Youth, or Colored High School.** For some years he 
taught school at Darby, Pottsville, Columbia and Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania. He also attended the Academy of 
Fine Arts, and for some time, with Charles Tafferty and 


* Foreign Relations of the United States, 1879, 699. 

* National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XII, 526. 
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William Dorsey, he conducted an art studio.*® He served 
later as a clerk in the Freedmen’s Bureau in Washington, 
and then as cashier of the Freedmen’s bank in the Capital, 
and thereafter as cashier of the branch of the Freedmen’s 
bank in Wilmington, North Carolina, until 1872.4° In 
the meantime he entered Howard University, where he 
was graduated in law. In 1873, after his examination be- 
fore the supreme court, he began practice in Raleigh, 
North Carolina.*t He did not continue there long. In 
the autumn of 1877 he became a clerk in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and later that year and dur- 
ing part of the following year he was thus employed in 
the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury.*? With his 
wide experience his friends were certain he would do 
credit to himself and the government in Liberia.* 

On May 23, 1878, Smyth was appointed as minister 
and consul general to Liberia, and for a while represented 
both Germany and Belgium in that country.** He lost no 
time in going to his new position, and on Monday, August 
10, 1878, he presented his credentials to President A. W. 
Gardner at the executive mansion in Monrovia, where he 
was received by the chief executive, assisted by the cabinet, 
heads of the departments, and foreign consuls.** His 
reputation had gone before him, and he was most cordially 
welcomed and highly honored as a ‘‘Christian and gen- 
tleman.’”*® He immediately entered into the life of the 
African people.*?7 There Smyth became the dear friend 
of E. W. Blyden, at that time the Liberian minister to 
the Court of St. James. 

* National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XII, 526-7. 
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Smyth’s reports to this country show what interested 
him particularly. He was liberal in his praise of North 
Carolina, for the great citizens, both white and black, 
that she had sent out to influence the world. He men- 
tioned the Stanleys of Newbern, the Learys of Cumberland, 
and the Howes, Samsons and Young Hill, of New Han- 
over, as casting credit on the state. Especially did he 
praise A. B. Hoover, of Martin County, who was the first 
citizen of the state to go to Liberia as a missionary. His 
native industry, and high Christian character greatly as- 
sisted him in elevating his race. He was one of the 
first successfully to cultivate coffee in Liberia. For over 
sixty years this man, who had died less than two months 
before, had labored for his people, setting forth his char- 
acter by ‘‘his honesty in word, act, thought, writing, en- 
ergy in advancing the right, a crown of Christian virtue.’’** 

Smyth was not only interested in the commercial re- 
lations with Liberia, but he was most profuse in his praise 
of the resources of the country.*® He immediately entered 
upon the duties of promoting better relations with that 
country. On January 9, 1879, he wrote to Secretary of 
State Evarts regarding American claims against Liberia 
and their evil effects.°° He even sent a copy of the mes- 
sage of President Gardner to the legislature, which was 
a model for conciseness and interest.*' His letter to 
Evarts of March 24, 1879, related to a farmers’ conven- 
tion, boundary dispute, and commerce. He pointed out 
how Liberia procured most of her goods from Germany 
and Great Britain, and exported most of her products 
to those countries, but she preferred trade with the United 
States. However, this was impracticable because there 
was no direct steamship line to the United States.” 

“ African Repository, LVI, 15. Letter to O. B. Hunter, October 3, 1879. 
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In his letters to Evarts Smyth also showed his interest 
in the political, educational, and social conditions in the 
country. He was impressed with conditions in some of 
the tribes where the males maintained chastity as rigidly 
as the females. The attempt of some of the tribes to 
secede and the effort of France to make Liberia a de- 
pendency soon attracted his attention. He wrote Evarts 
a detailed account of the secession movement, including 
a paper giving the secession resolution, how the Aborigines 
from Cape Palmas to and including San Pedro had se- 
ceded. He inclosed a copy of the letter sent by the Presi- 
dent to the native chiefs.** He pointed out the fact that 
a fraction there desired foreign intervention while most 
of the people and the administration opposed it. He, 
however, urged that the United States and Liberia form 
an alliance for the promoting of better commercial rela- 
tions.™* 

In urging that the United States establish better com- 
mercial relations with Liberia Smyth pointed out how the 
European nations were not interested in that country 
purely for humanitarian and civilizing reasons, but for 
commercial advantages. He noted how the French had a 
scheme to penetrate the country by a system of railroads 
when the United States were in sore need of markets. He 
even inclosed an excerpt from the London Times regard- 
ing the proposed French scheme. He closed his letter 
praying ‘‘with earnest hope that Africa may not be wholly 
neglected by us commercially, and your indulgence for the 
length to which your attention has been taxed by perusal 
of this.’*° He could not be too emphatic in calling the 
attention of the United States to the great advantages of 
trade with Africa, and the fertility of the country through 
which the proposed French railroad would run. He was 
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relieved when Hunter wrote him that the French govern- 
ment had never proposed or expressed the idea that Li- 
beria be placed under France, and she had declined to 
entertain any scheme looking towards that end.*® 

When Vice President Daniel B. W. Warner died Smyth 
wrote Evarts a glowing account of this great citizen of 
Maryland, how he had worked so hard for his people in 
Liberia, and as a reward had been honored with almost 
every office in his adopted land. He would often inclose 
the acts of the legislature in his letters, and once the act 
incorporating the Methodist Episcopal Church, which was 
most pleasing to him.” 

The letter of Evarts to Smyth, February 28, 1881, 
regarding the German boat, which had been helpless on the 
shores of Liberia, related how its goods had been stolen, 
the crew maltreated as they sought to escape in their 
boats, and the inability of the government to punish the 
desperadoes. This matter was handled by Smyth. The 
German government had sent the Victoria to Africa to 
punish the natives, but Evarts did not object to that, for 
he said that it should be done.®® In this episode the people 
on the boat had been robbed of everything, even of their 
clothing on their backs. When the Victoria arrived the 
government agreed either to punish the culprits or pay 
$3,500 damages. The President, himself, went to the town 
of the outrage, ordered its evacuation, had it shelled and 
burned, and then brought the king and culprits to Mon- 
rovia as hostages until the indemnity was paid. Smyth 
wrote Blaine that he had told the German minister how 
the United States would act under similar circumstances.” 
This matter was settled November 19, 1881, by paying 
Germany $5,375. 
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Smyth urged Blaine, that since it had been proposed to 
have a direct boat line between the United States and 
Liberia, there should be consummated as soon as possible 
good commercial treaties. He quoted the commercial laws 
of the country, and urged the setting up of commercial 
houses there.® When Blaine praised his stand and desire 
to promote commerce with Liberia, he sent the Secretary 
of State a memorandum of his views on improving such 
connections, showed how Liberia had appreciated the in- 
terest of the United States, and enclosed an approval of 
the Liberian Secretary of State of a general plan of wider 
privileges for foreigners. 

Realizing the impossibility of making Christians of 
the natives in a crude state, he proposed that efforts 
should be made to civilize them. He particularly favored 
teaching them how to earn a living by making the mis- 
sions self supporting. He held that method so far fol- 
lowed was responsible for the fact that there was not a 
self supporting mission in Africa. Too long had these 
people looked to missionaries for food and clothing. 

For a short time in 1882 Dr. Henry Highland Garnet 
was minister to Liberia. He was commissioned June 30, 
1881. He sailed November 12, 1881, but he died in 
Monrovia February 13, 1882. On April 12, 1882, John 
Henry Smyth was again appointed minister to Liberia.™ 
For some unknown reason Garfield had recalled Smyth 
in the latter part of 1881, but President Arthur re- 
appointed him. There he remained until 1886.° Smyth 
did not intend to remain in America, but planned to en- 
gage in commercial pursuits in Liberia. He had proved 


© Foreign Relations of the United States, 737, April 25, 1881. 

“ Tbid., 739, 740. Blaine to Smyth, June 27, 1881; Smyth to Blaine, 
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himself such a valuable and acceptable officer and friend 
to the people there that he was certain that he could 
succeed. His contact with the government of the United 
States was searcely interrupted by his recall.” 

President Gardner in speaking of the success of Smyth 
during his first term said, ‘‘He has closed a term of dip- 
lomatie service justly appreciated by the Department at 
Washington and highly acceptable to the Republic, and has 
been returned to fill the important post for which he is 
so well qualified.’’** On August 2, 1882, Smyth arrived 
by the way of Liverpool, and two days later President 
Gardner received him. Both the authorities and the peo- 
ple welcomed him most cordially.® 

On November 18, 1881, Smyth communicated with 
Blaine with respect to Liberian College, related his at- 
tending a freshman examination on arithmetic, geography, 
Latin, Greek, Arabic, algebra and physics, and noted how 
well prepared the students were. In the presence of the 
President of Liberia, the cabinet, chief justice, consul of 
the Netherlands, and distinguished citizens, he addressed 
the students on the rare opportunity they had of getting 
an education under such a noted Negro educator as Presi- 
dent E. W. Blyden, whose purpose was not to make them 
Saxons or Celts, either in education or religion, but to 
‘*fit them for the peculiar, important, arduous, but grand 
work of being useful as Negroes, of being useful in ad- 
vancing civilization in Africa, and that it may be a power 
in the world. . . I concluded by assuring the assemblage 
of the very sincere interest my government has in the ulti- 
mate success of Liberia.’’” 

On December 5, 1881, he wrote Blaine how the people 
each year celebrated the first of December as the time in 

” African Repository, LVII, 134. 

” Foreign Relations of the United States, 1882, 380. 

* African Repository, LVIII, 110. 


® Tbid., LIX, 31. 
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1822 when the civilized Negroes overcame the heathen 
ones in battle. This particular year the celebration was 
held in the Methodist church in the presence of all the 
officials except the President, who was sick. The speeches 
usually were to keep alive the hatred, but the better men 
were getting away from this idea. They did not com- 
memorate the close of the Civil War in the United States, 
but on Decoration Day they placed flowers on the graves 
of the blue and the gray.” 

Smyth, in order to promote better relations between 
the United States and Liberia, made an elaborate report 
enlarging further on coffee raising in that country. He 
pointed out how during that season 300,000 pounds of 
this product had been exported from Liberia, and how bet- 
ter commercial relations should be established and emigra- 
tion from the United States to Liberia encouraged.” 

In his communication of December 7, 1882, to Freling- 
huysen he gave an account of a meeting of the legislature, 
the reading of the speech of the sick President which em- 
phasized the demand for popular education, and deplored 
the lack of a well defined system of public schools and the 
inferiority of the female schools to those for the males. 
He was pleased to note how the hatred of the natives for 
the Negroes from America, which had so interested him 
before in 1879, had materially declined. He inclosed a 
copy of the message of the President to Congress and one 
of the proposal for a Spanish loan to Liberia.” 

On January 17, 1883, Smyth discussed the resignation 
of President Gardner, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
Roe, the better relations between the immigrants and na- 
tives, the more friendly relations with foreigners, and the 
greater prosperity of recent immigrants. He also inclosed 
a proclamation of President Russell to the natives which 

7" Foreign Relations of the United States, 1881, 382. 

@ African Repository, LVIII, 119-121. The report was printed in Com- 
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would have a tendency to promote better relations be- 
tween the people of Liberia and those who came from the 
United States.* In view of his arduous labors toward this 
end the Liberian College” conferred degrees upon Smyth 
and the Republic made him Knight Commander of the Hu- 
mane Order of the African Redemption.” His last despatch 
from his foreign post bears the date of December 17, 1885. 

In 1870 Smyth had married Fannie Ellen Shippen, a 
native of Fredericksburg, Virginia. To this union two 
children were born, John Archibald Sully and Clara Hor- 
tense.” After his return from Liberia Smyth engaged in 
legal and real estate business in Washington, D. C., until 
1897, when he established at Hanover, Virginia, a re- 
form school for Negro children, called the Virginia Manu- 
al Labor School. This was the first school of its kind 
founded by colored persons in the United States. He was 
its first head, and, working toward the same end, he be- 
came, in 1904, the president of the Negro Reformatory 
Association of Virginia.”* He organized this association 
in 1897 with its Negro board of directors, assisted by an 
advisory board of seven white men. Its purpose was to 
‘‘rescue juvenile offenders.’’ The board purchased 423 
acres of land, part of the ‘‘Broadneck’’ estate in Hanover 
County, Virginia. To this area another tract was added. 
For a number of years private philanthropy supported 
the reformatory, but eventually the state began to give 
support and finally took it over.” During these early 
efforts in Virginia Smyth edited at Richmond, The Re- 
former, but soon found his educational work so exacting 
that he gave up this task. He died September 5, 1908. 

™ Foreign Relations of the United States, 1883, 615-16. 
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In many respects Henry Highland Garnet, who served 
during the interruption of Smyth’s ministry to Liberia, 
was the most noted of all the representatives to Liberia, 
although he spent only about six weeks in that country. 
His grandfather, known as Joseph Trusty, was brought 
as a slave from the Congo and sold into Maryland. His 
father, George Garnet, with the other slaves, on the death 
of his bachelor master in 1824, was willed to his family. 
George Trusty took his wife and eight children and fled to 
Wilmington, Delaware. He slept in the woods during the 
day and traveled at night. To escape in those days was 
not an easy matter. In 1824 his parents procured per- 
mission to attend the funeral of a relative some dis- 
tance from home, and they just kept going. A good old 
Quaker, Thomas Garrett, at Wilmington, Delaware, cared 
for them, but they soon moved on to New Hope, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, where the family for all prac- 
tical purposes was free.®° 

Garnet’s ancestors were not ordinary Negroes. His 
grandfather was a kidnapped chief of the Mandingoes who 
had been captured in a tribal fight and sold into slavery 
in Maryland or Virginia. His mother, tall and finely 
shaped, with a bright, intellectual face and lustrous twink- 
ling, laughing eyes, possessed extraordinary energy. On 
December 23, 1815, Henry H. Garnett was born at New 
Market, Kent county, Maryland. His height, unclouded 
eyes, large, well-shaped head, massive forehead, command- 
ing presence, great courage, strong will, pugnacious dis- 
position, fiery personality, and self assertiveness heart- 
ened alike the escaped fugitive and abolition leader. An 
accident deprived him of the use of his right leg, which 
was later amputated, but it did not interfere with his work. 

At New Hope, Pennsylvania, Henry was placed in the 
public schools. The next year the family moved to New 


© Journal of Negro History, XIII, 36-8; National Cyclopaedia of Ameri- 
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York, where they took the name of Garnet. There Henry 
attended a free school on Mulberry Street, but after spend- 
ing two years in this institution he made two trips to Cuba 
as cabin boy. Following another year in school he became 
a cook on a schooner between New York and Washington. 
He also served as steward on this boat. Later the same 
year he apprenticed himself to Captain Epenetus Smith 
of Smithtown, Long Island.** After his indenture was 
canceled he returned to New York, where in 1831 he en- 
tered a newly opened high school for colored youth. There 
he began the study of Latin and Greek. In 1833 he joined 
the Sunday School at the Presbyterian Church and was 
baptized. Two years later he entered the academy ait 
Canaan, New Hampshire, where he met Julia Williams, 
who later became his wife. He left Canaan when the 
whites with ninety-five yoke of oxen dragged the school 
building into the swamps, where they later burned it.*? In 
1836 he entered Oneida Institute near Utica, where he was 
graduated four years later with honors. That year he 
made his first speech before the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

Garnet’s success can be traced to several men. Beriah 
Green at Oneida Institute at Whitestown taught this intel- 
ligent, versatile youth; the Reverend Theodore S. Wright, 
of New York, was influential in making him a Presbyterian 
minister; and Dr. Nathaniel S. S. Beman taught him 
theology.* 

After his graduation he moved to Troy, New York, 
where he taught a village school and conducted religious 
exercises in the old lecture room of the First Presbyterian 
Church, which the colored people had bought with the idea 


* Journal of Negro History, XIII, 6-7; National Cyclopaedia of Amer- 
tcan Biography, II, 414. 
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of organizing a congregation. In 1841, the year of his 
marriage, he was ordained a ruling elder. The next year 
he was licensed to preach; and in 1843 he was installed as 
the first pastor of the Troy Liberty Street Presbyterian 
Church, a position which he held for nearly ten years. 
Here for a short time he also published the Clarion, a 
weekly newspaper.” While he divided his time between 
preaching and abolition, he considered that his chief work 
was the anti-slavery platform. He soon became one of the 
foremost Negro abolitionists. He almost got in trouble by 
his address in 1843 before the National Convention of Free 
Negroes when he called upon the slaves to rise and slay 
their masters. The consternation which arose caused the 
frightened delegates to reject the sentiments of the pro- 
posal. Frederick Douglass led the opposition, as he was 
also hostile to the idea of the use of the press to promote 
emancipation. Douglass later, however, became a noted 
anti-slavery editor, and as Garnet declined Douglass rose 
as leader of his race.*® After this tilt Garnet found more 
time to devote to Christian work, but this bold stand handi- 
capped his work for many years.** 

In 1846 Gerrit Smith employed Garnet to apportion in 
parcels a gift of land among the colored people settled in 
southeastern counties of New York, and in 1850 he went to 
England in the interest of the free labor movement, where 
he remained for three years, lecturing on slavery; but he 
found time to attend as a delegate the World Peace Con- 
ference at Frankfort in Germany in 1851.*° From the best 
pulpits in France, Germany, and England, he lectured to 
the people.*® 

The United Presbyterian Church of Scotland sent Gar- 

* National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, II, 414. 
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net to Jamaica as a missionary in 1853. Until 1855 he 
preached at Sterling Grange Hill, Jamaica, but when fever 
seized him his doctor ordered the patient north.°° He was 
then made pastor of Shiloh Presbyterian Church, which 
vacancy had been caused by the death of Theodore S&S. 
Wright. In 1861 he again visited England as President 
of the African Colonization Society. When the Federal 
Government began accepting Negro troops, he volunteered 
as chaplain of the colored soldiers of Riker’s Island under 
the auspices of the Union League Club. He was chaplain 
of the Twentieth, Twenty-sixth, and Thirty-first Regiments 
until they marched to the front. In the Draft Riot in New 
York City in 1863 he was pursued down Thirtieth Street 
by a howling mob, but escaped when a friend hid him 
under a stable.” 

On March 2, 1864, Garnet was called to the Fifteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church in Washington. There he was 
an advisor of Lincoln on the welfare of the Negroes. 
After moving to Washington he spent much time in relief 
work during the latter part of the war between the states 
and assisted the federal functionaries in working out the 
policy for the freedmen. He was invited to preach a ser- 
mon in the House of Representatives, February 12, 1865, 
which commemorated the passage of the Thirteenth 
Amendment, and it was called ‘‘A Memorial Discourse.”’ 
He was the first Negro who was ever allowed to set his 
foot in the Hall of the House of Representatives except in 
a menial capacity. As the years passed he, although at 
first he strenuously opposed colonization, took great in- 
terest in Africa.” 

After four years’ successful pastorate in Washington, 

* Appleton, op. cit., II, 606; National Cyclopaedia, op. cit., II, 414. 
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he resigned to become President of Avery College, but 
soon returned to Shiloh Presbyterian Church.” He was 
now a recognized leader of the colored race in America 
and enjoyed great popularity. One of the appointments 
of Garfield was that of Garnet as minister to Liberia. 
However, the Senate did not confirm his appointment until 
after the accession of Arthur, who reappointed him. On 
November 12, 1881, Garnet sailed for the land where his 
grandfather had been captured and sold into slavery, and 
two days before Christmas he arrived at Monrovia. He 
entered auspiciously upon his work, for all respected him. 
His tall commanding appearance, recognized leadership, 
eloquence in his lectures, and use of the best English made 
him an outstanding man.” 

Garnet should not have undertaken the arduous task 
imposed upon him, for he was almost prostrate with 
asthma before he left New York, but his health was good 
on the trip. Perhaps no other man of his race could have 
received such a welocme as he did when he arrived.** He 
spent his first week getting his house in order under the 
supervision of his granddaughter. At a reception at 
Liberia College, January 4, 1882, he made a jovial speech. 
President Gardner and Blyden, head of the college, enter- 
tained for him when about seventy were present including 
cabinet officials, foreign representatives, members of the 
legislature, the chief justice, and other notable characters. 
In response to President Blyden he made a most interest- 
ing speech displaying his optimistic nature, and predicted 
greater prosperity and advancement for Liberia on ac- 
count of her new relations with the United States. 


* Appleton, op. cit., II, 606; National Cy., op. cit., II, 414. 
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At the entertainment he felt the effects of the African 
fever which attacks every newcomer to that part of the 
coast. Two days later he took to his bed. Mrs. Barboza 
left her school to assist her daughter in caring for him. 
Since his case was mild, he had recovered sufficiently in 
three weeks to make a trip of fourteen miles by canoe up 
St. Paul’s River to Brewerstown. In four days his daugh- 
ter after entreating him to remain until he was well took 
him back to the city on February 9, and returned to her 
work. On February 12 the granddaughter sent word that 
he was worse. He died on the morning of February 13, 
1882, at four o’clock in the morning of a severe attack of 
asthma after being weakened by the fever. His host of 
friends on three continents mourned his death. While 
minute guns fired from Fort Morris he was buried with 
military honors. The ministers of the Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, Baptist, and Episcopal Churches conducted his fu- 
neral while Blyden preached the sermon. In the land of 
his ancestors, far from his native home, he was buried, 
after spending a long useful life in doing good.” 

After the end of Smyth’s second term as minister to 
Liberia, the educator and clergyman, Moses Aaron Hop- 
kins of North Carolina, was appointed on September 11, 
1885.1 On December 25, 1846, he was born in Montgomery 
County, Virginia, of slave parents. He was of unmixed 
African blood and very much interested in the elevation of 
his race and the redemption of Africa. For these reasons 
Cleveland appointed him as minister to Liberia.*” Born a 

* African Repository, LVII, 87. Letter of C. T. O. King, Feb. 17, 1882. 
The death of the father did not prevent his daughter from continuing her 
work. After arriving at Monrovia on December 31, 1880, Mrs. Barboza, 
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beautiful St. Paul’s River from Monrovia. African Repository, LVII, 88-9; 
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slave of Joseph Cloyd of Montgomery County, Virginia, 
Hopkins had no chance to obtain an education.’ When the 
Civil War broke out he became a cook in the Union Army 
and began to educate himself, but not until after the con- 
flict was he able to read and write. By December, 1865, or 
early in 1866, he had taught himself these arts while work- 
ing as a porter in Pittsburgh. He later attended Avery 
College, Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, where he acquired 
a classical education. He also matriculated at Lincoln 
University, where he was graduated as valedictorian of his 
class in 1874, just eight years after he had learned to read. 
When he completed his Biblical education in 1877 he was 
the first colored graduate of Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary. In June of that year he was ordained by the Balti- 
more Presbytery as an evangelist.°°* He next became pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church at Franklinton, North 
Carolina. For several years he was principal of the Col- 
ored Normal School in the same town. There he did good 
work as a teacher and as a preacher, wielding a powerful 
influence over the people under his care. He was an inde- 
pendent in political thinking, and Cleveland was greatly 
praised for appointing him to the post in Africa. He en- 
tered upon the duties of his office with high hopes of suc- 
cess for himself and the ultimate greatness of Liberia. The 
climate of his new home was more than he could endure, 
however, and on August 3, 1886, in less than a year after 
his appointment, he died.” 

After the death of Hopkins, Charles H. J. Taylor of 
Kansas was appointed minister to Liberia on March 11, 
1887.1°° He accomplished little in the diplomatic field, al- 
though at the time there were many difficult problems to be 
settled. Apparently he was not interested in the country 
or the people. He was singularly impressed with the 
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election there, how they became extremely excited in a 
country where there were only 2,475 voters in the entire 
Republic and how the Whigs won over the Republicans.’ 
On October 4, 1887, Barkley, Secretary of State for Li- 
beria, wrote directly to Bayard since Taylor had given 
notice of his departure for the United States. At this time 
France claimed part of Liberia; so the government wanted 
the United States to act for Liberia in settling this dis- 
pute. This as well as the trouble over the natives at- 
tacking the missionaries was postponed until another 
minister arrived.’ Taylor resigned in the United States, 
November 11, 1887. 

Ezekiel Ezra Smith, the next minister to Liberia, was 
born in Duplin County, North Carolina, May 23, 1852, of 
African parents."’° Although born a slave, he enjoyed some 
educational advantages, and by 1870 he was a leader 
among his people. In 1873-4 he was one of the ‘‘ Jubilee 
Singers’’ that raised $20,000 for Shaw University, al- 
though he was not graduated there until 1878. The fol- 
lowing year he was ordained as a Baptist minister, but 
devoted his time to educational work. From 1879 to 1883 
he was principal of the graded school at Goldsboro, North 
Carolina, and then he became principal of the State Col- 
ored Normal School at Fayetteville in that state. From 
1876 to 1883 he was secretary of the North Carolina Bap- 
tist Convention. In 1880 he was commissioned a major of 
the fourth battalion of the North Carolina guards. About 
this time he founded the North Carolina Industrial Asso- 
ciation and established and edited the Carolina Enterprise. 

On April 24, 1888, Cleveland appointed Smith minister 
to Liberia at a salary of $4,000 a year." This was an un- 
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usual stipend in a country where the president of the Re- 
public received only $2,500, the chief justice, secretary of 
state, and secretary of treasury $1,000 each, and the post- 
master general $200.1” 

Smith found difficulties confronting him in his new 
office, but he was equal to the occasion. On June 4, 1888, 
Barkley had written Bayard a full account of the attack of 
the natives on the missionaries, and sought the assistance 
of the United States in punishing these criminals. Bayard 
sent this letter together with the one he had written Bark- 
ley to Smith for his attention. On June 23, 1888, Rives 
wrote Smith about a letter to Oliver W. Holmes from Mrs. 
Mary B. Meriam, an American missionary to Liberia, who 
had been attacked. Bayard assured Barkley that the 
United States would do all it could for the benefit of 
Liberia.”“* Barkley had sent a letter by Taylor, the de- 
parting minister, regarding the trouble in the country.’ 

By the end of five months Smith had found time to visit 
the churches and schools near him and preach to the peo- 
ple of several towns. He was liberal in his praise of their 
zeal, industry, prosperity, and happiness. He was deeply 
impressed with the ability and learning of the president, 
cabinet, legislators, and judges, as well as the resources of 
the country.’ As he spoke to all classes of men he was 
delighted by their hopefulness of the future, and as he 
visited the churches and schools he was amazed at the 
efforts put forth to ‘‘disseminate and inculcate the essen- 
tial requisites of head and heart so necessary to make a 
people and a nation useful and powerful.’’ To him the 
able judges, lawyers, and legislators showed great possi- 
bilities. The fine coffee farms on the beautiful St. Paul’s 
River, the large number of richly furnished brick farm 
houses, and great church gatherings reacted favorably 
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upon him. The beauty of Monrovia charmed him with its 
four thousand people, its brick college and brick seminary, 
its brick Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Episcopal 
Churches, and with its imposing residences."* Struck with 
similar force with the work of the philanthropists, he said, 
‘As a member of a long enslaved race I bless God for the 
inception, organization and perpetuation of the philan- 
thropic institution, the American Colonization Society. I 
shall pray that choicest benedictions of Heaven may rest 
upon the executive and members and friends. The most 
facile pen, the most eloquent or gifted orator cannot de- 
scribe the possibilities of Liberia as they present them- 
selves to the eye.’’!!” 

On June 26, 1890, a big reception was given in Wil- 
liams Hall, Goldsboro, North Carolina, by the colored peo- 
ple for E. E. Smith, who had returned on a visit. At this 
enjoyable reception the hall was brilliantly decorated, and 
male and female voices sang Welcome Home. Professors 
Stevens and Groom and the Editor of the Voice, Mr. 
Nixon, made talks to which Smith responded. Here was 
served an abundant feast of refreshments. Mayor Pat- 
terson and the Editor of the Argus both spoke in honor of 
Smith."* 

Although Smith had made an excellent record, the fact 
that he had been appointed by a Democrat was sufficient 
cause for his removal. Harrison appointed Alexander 
Clark of Iowa in his place."** No man, no matter how able, 
can do much in a short time. Clark was capable, but he 
was not appointed minister to Liberia until August 16, 
1890, and died at Monrovia, June 3, 1891.1 Alexander 
Clark, a journalist, was born of colored parents in Wash- 
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ington County, Pennsylvania, February, 1826. He attended 
the public schools, where he secured a good education. He 
learned barbering, and after he moved to Muscatine, Iowa, 
in 18438, he followed this avocation. In 1853 he was a dele- 
gate to the Convention of Colored Men at Rochester, New 
York. As soon as the Republican party was organized he 
identified himself with it, and became a leading orator for 
its tenets. Whenever the county or state held a Repub- 
lican convention Alexander Clark was a delegate; and in 
1869 he represented his race in Iowa in the National Con- 
vention in Washington, D. C. In 1882 he purchased the 
Chicago Conservator, which he conducted with success un- 
til 1889. In the meantime, in 1883, although an old man, 
he was graduated from the Iowa Law School, and was 
admitted to the Chicago bar. He did not live long to en- 
joy his new profession. 

On January 11, 1892, William D. McCoy of Indiana suc- 
ceeded Clark as minister to Liberia.’** He was born and 
reared in Indiana, where he lived at the time of his com- 
mission.’*? McCoy was very fortunate not to be confronted 
by many perplexing questions during his term, and he also 
had an able assistant as vice consul general, Beverly Y. 
Payne, of Liberia, who had held the same position under 
EK. E. Smith and later under his successor.’** MeCoy died 
at his post March 15, 1898, and the legation was in charge 
of the vice-consul until Cleveland appointed William H. 
Heard, February 23, 1895.'*° 

Heard was born of slave parents in Elbert County, Geor- 
gia, June 25, 1849, and with them he remained in thraldom 
until the close of the Civil War. He attended the common 
schools of Georgia, and in 1876 registered at the University 
of South Carolina, but the school was closed to Negroes by 

1 Twentieth Century Dictionary of Notable Americans, II. 

2 Department of State, 1931, 73. 

33 Register of Department of State, 1892, 10, 20. 


1% Thid., 1888, 29; 1896, 17, 36; 1892, 10, 30. 
** Department of State, 1931, 73. 
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the legislature in 1877. He then finished at Atlanta Uni- 
versity. Twelve years of his life he spent teaching, but in 
the meantime in 1880 he became a minister in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. For five years he preached 
in Aiken and Charleston, South Carolina. While preach- 
ing at the latter place he studied theology at the Divinity 
School of the Reformed Episcopal Church. He then be- 
came presiding elder of the Lancaster district, but was 
soon transferred to Wilmington, Delaware, and finally to 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, as minister of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Upon his return from Li- 
beria, which he left April 30, 1898, he resided in Atlanta, 
Georgia.’*® He is still active in ripe old age and resides in 
Philadelphia. 

When the Republicans regained control of the Federal 
Government, McKinley, on February 11, 1898, appointed 
Owen L. W. Smith, of North Carolina, minister to Li- 
beria.!*? Smith, the son of Allen and Maria (Hicks) Smith, 
was born in Gibsonville, Sampson County, North Carolina, 
May 18, 1851. He attended the common schools of the 
state and from 1874 to 1876 he was a student at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. He also studied law. In 1881 
he began ministerial duties in the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church. On April 9, 1876, he married Lucy A. 
Jackson of Whiteville, North Carolina, but she died on 
July 6, 1891. Then on November 29, 1892, he married 
Adora E. Odem of Beaufort, North Carolina. In 1871 he 
began his career as a teacher, and from 1873 to 1874 he 
served as a local magistrate in South Carolina. He was a 
Republican in polities, and after his return from Liberia, 
from which he departed May 14, 1909, he made his home 
in Wilson, North Carolina.'** 

While Smith was minister to Liberia there were many 

1% National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XII, 212. 


™7 Department of State, 1931, 73. 
18 Who’s Who in America, 1906-7, 1660. 
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important problems to be handled. Secretary Hay wrote 
him, March 8, 1900, concerning a general act signed at 
Brussels, Belgium, July 2, 1890, between the United States 
and other powers regarding the restriction of the African 
slave trade in munitions, and liquor to Africans.’ Liberia 
at the time had agreed to it, but he wanted her to agree to 
another pact of June 8, 1899. Spurgeon wrote, on April 
18, 1900, that Liberia had accepted it. On October 31, 1901, 
Smith wrote Hay a long letter regarding the death of Mc- 
Kinley and the ratification of the pact by Liberia.’*° 

On January 16, 1902, Theodore Roosevelt appointed 
John R. A. Crossland, of Missouri, minister to Liberia.'! 
He entered upon his duties rather propitiously, but sud- 
denly his work in the new field ended. On December 23, 
1902, the State Department granted a leave of absence to 
Crossland with the following explanation being given out: 
‘**Minister Crossland was appointed to the post for Mon- 
rovia January last and his conduct has been under inves- 
tigation owing to a personal encounter between him and 
one of the officials of the Monrovia legation. There ap- 
peared to be a state of affairs in existence at Monrovia 
which was not acceptable to the State Department and 
therefore a change in the mission will be made.’’!** Cross- 
land left his post January 30, 1903. 

After this altercation, Roosevelt on March 16, 1903, 
appointed Ernest Lyon of Maryland, who with his family 
and secretary made a most interesting voyage to Liberia, 
and were received cordially in the ports through which 
they passed.’** For seven years Lyon served as minister 
to Liberia and was ably assisted as secretary by such men 
as George W. Ellis, a native of Missouri appointed from 


” Foreign Relations, 1900-1901, 779-9. 
™ Thid., 1901-1902, 406. 
™ Department of State, 1931, 73; Register of Department of State, 1902, 
19, 37. 
* American Colonization Society Bulletin, 1901-03, 76. 
8 Tbid., 91 (in 1903 part); Department of State, 1931, 73. 
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Kansas, and by John H. Reed, his vice consul-general.'™* 

Ernest Lyon, clergyman and diplomat, was born in 
Belize, British Honduras, October 22, 1860, but he was 
naturalized in New York, October 9, 1894. He was edu- 
eated at New Orleans University, where in 1888 he re- 
ceived the Bachelor’s degree and later the Master’s de- 
gree. He took special courses in the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. He married Marie Wright, and 
in 1882 he became a Methodist Episcopal minister and for 
nineteen years followed that calling. He served as pastor 
at various churches in New Orleans. In 1894 he was ap- 
pointed Sunday School agent for the Methodist Confer- 
ence, and the next year he was appointed special agent for 
the ‘‘Freedmen’s Aid Southern Education Society.’’ In 
1896 he became pastor of St. Mark’s Church in New York 
City; and in 1901 he accepted the pastorate of John Wes- 
ley Church in Baltimore. He was the founder of the Mary- 
land Industrial and Agricultural Institution for the Edu- 
cation of Colored Youths.’ From 1903 to 1911 he was 
minister to Liberia, and from April 28, 1911, to 1913, he 
was consul general for Liberia at Washington. He was 
agent for the Board of Education for Liberia for a while, 
and in 1913 he returned to John Wesley Church in Balti- 
more.}*® 

Lyon was a man of great energy and practical common 
sense. On September 23, 1903, he wrote Hay regarding 
fifty-six men, women and children leaving Erwin Coun- 
ty, Georgia, in February of that year for Liberia under 
the leadership of B. 8. Scott. He told how the government 
had tried to help them until they could make a crop, but 
twenty had died and five would return to the United States 
with transportation paid by friends in America. He dis- 
couraged the immigration of such men, but desired men of 


1% Register of Department of State, 1909, 24, 47, 159. 
5 Who’s Who in America, 1914-15, 1467. 
1 Tdem. 
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brains and energy.**7 On May 24, 1906, he wrote the Sec- 
retary of State that individuals and organizations were 
constantly writing letters about emigration to Liberia and 
expected the American minister to procure transportation 
for them. He inclosed a resolution of the Liberian gov- 
ernment regarding immigrants, which stated the condi- 
tions for help for such pioneers and entrance require- 
ments.’** He also sent the Secretary of State a copy of an 
article in the Detroit Informer, stating that it had 500 
Negroes ready to move to Liberia.’ 

Lyon was a most practical man. He praised the trade 
between the United States and Liberia, the rich soil of that 
country, the minerals in her hills and mountains, and her 
rare woods. He urged the people to raise more, manufac- 
ture more, procure United States capital to develop their 
resources, and said that West Africa had ‘‘No charm for 
United States capital is the one signal and conspicuous 
anomaly in the great growing traffic of the coast.’’ He 
lamented the fact that there was no direct trade between 
the United States and Liberia. He showed how the 
farmers kept clearing more land, and moving to new 
farms; how they did not have horses, or oxen, or even 
tools as in the United States, but did all by muscle and 
sinew. He pointed out how the natives acted as oxen, 
how they used the hoe for a plow, how they did not have 
a scythe or cradle to cut their rice, but cut it with pen 
knife, and how it took twelve men a month to do what the 
improved wheat cutter would do in four or five hours.'* 
His great work in Liberia may have had something to do 
with the establishment of the New York Liberia steamship 
line, ‘organized February, 1905, which was a great help to 
the infant republic. The year 1906 marked a new era in 


House Document 1, Foreign Relations, 1904, 455. 
*8 House Document 1, Foreign Relations, 1906, 1090-92. 
8° House Document 1, Foreign Relations, 1906, 1090-92. 
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commercial relations and financial activities in Liberia.'*! 

When Mrs. Lyon died, November 10, 1908, she was the 
first to be carried in the new hearse in a magnificent coffin, 
draped with the American flag, and covered with wreaths, 
the tribute of loving friends. The funeral was attended by 
high officials and notable people. She had married Dr. 
Lyon June 18, 1903, at Wilmington, Delaware, just before 
they sailed for Africa. She had attended Morgan College, 
Baltimore, Howard University, and Dickinson College at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania.** 

Lyon had made an excellent minister to Liberia, but on 
June 13, 1910, William D. Crum of South Carolina was 
appointed by President Taft to that post.** He was born 
in Charleston, South Carolina, February 9, 1859, the son 
of Darius and Charlotte C. Crum. He attended the Saxon 
School of the military government, Avery Memorial Insti- 
tute, and the American Missionary School of Charleston, 
where he was graduated in 1875. That year he entered 
the University of South Carolina, and he later received 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine from Howard Univer- 
sity. From 1881 to 1910 he practiced medicine in Charles- 
ton and was collector of the port there from 1904 to 1910. 
After his return from Liberia he made Charleston his 
home.*** 

By the time Crum went to Liberia the position had in- 
creased in importance. He received a salary of $5,000 a 
year. Richard C. Bundy, a native and resident of Ohio, 
was secretary to the legation, with a $2,000 salary, First 
Lieutenant Benjamin O. Davis of Washington was mili- 
tary attaché, and John D. Reed was still vice-consul-gen- 
eral.)* 

“ American Colonization Society Bulletin, 80; Ibid., November, 1807, 83. 

12 American Colonization Society Bulletin, November, 1908, 66-7. 

3 Department of State, 1931, 73. 

4 Who’s Who in America, 1912-13, 492; Register of Department of 


State, 1911, 22, 44, 162. 
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Crum was busy during his term of office. England at 
this time desired to secure part of Liberia in return for 
other land and perhaps some money payments.‘*® The 
boundary dispute was at this time settled. The matter 
necessitated much correspondence between Liberia, the 
United States, England, and Germany; but on January 27, 
1911, Crum notified the Secretary of State that the senate 
of Liberia had ratified the agreement.’*7 This agreement, 
however, did not finish the altercations. On January 12, 
1912, Crum wrote the Secretary of State that four Li- 
berians had been killed in action on the border in an en- 
gagement between the natives and the British, and that 
the French front was seething with unrest. Again on 
April 12, he complained about the border trouble. This 
necessitated an increased amount of correspondence be- 
tween the United States, Liberia, Englend, and France. 
England refused to let Mason serve on the committee to 
survey the boundary, but wanted Major Charles Young, 
United States military attaché at Monrovia, to serve on it. 
Crum informed Great Britain that this was impossible, 
but suggested others.*** 

As the income of Liberia increased the expenses in- 
creased still faster. For the year ending September 30, 
1911, her income was $478,000, but her expenses were 
$490,000. Most of her income was derived from her cus- 
toms, and it was proposed that a receiver for customs be 
appointed as in the case in Santo Domingo, likely a Ger- 
man. This necessitated much correspondence on the part 
of Crum and Bundy with the United States, France, Ger- 
many, and England. The disorders increased. Even young 
Liberians would attack foreigners at night with stones. 
Four separate engagements of this kind were reported 
against the English, French, Dutch, and Germans. When 
other attacks followed Germany dispatched the Panther 


™ Foreign Relations, 1911, 338-9. 
“" Ibid., 341 ff. 
“* Foreign Relations, 1912, 649, 652-6, 658, 667. 
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and later the Bremen to Liberia. This led the Republic 
to suggest that a committee composed of one from each 
the United States, France, Germany, Great Britain, and 
Liberia should settle the claims. Germany claimed $5,691 
damages. Other disorders followed, and Crum wrote there- 
upon many letters to the United States.’ 

On March 1, 1913, Fred R. Moore of New York was 
appointed by Taft as minister to Liberia, but on Septem- 
ber 10, 1913, Wilson named George W. Buckner of Indiana 
to the place.*° Fred Moore was well qualified, but he did 
not have a chance to demonstrate his ability. He was born 
in Prince William County, Virginia, June 16, 1857, and re- 
ceived his education in the public schools of Washington. 
For a time he was a messenger in the Treasury Depart- 
ment; for eighteen years he served in a national bank in 
New York City; and for some years he served as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the National Negro Busi- 
ness League, organized by Booker T. Washington, with 
whom he was closely associated. During this period, 1904- 
1907, he published the Colored American Magazine, and 
after 1907 the New York Age. He qualified as minister 
to Liberia, but never went to his post.1*4 

George Washington Buckner was born in Green Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, December 1, 1855, and was there educated in 
the Freedmen schools and the public schools, at Indiana 
Normal School at Terre Haute, and at Indiana Eclectic 
Medical College, where he was graduated in 1890. For 
seventeen years before taking his medical degree he taught 
school in Kentucky and Indiana; and from 1890 to 1913 he 
practiced his profession in Evansville, Indiana. Buckner 
left his post on April 13, 1915, and resigned July 9, effec- 
tive August 5, 1915. He returned to his former home in 
Evansville.” 

° Foreign Relations of the United States, 668-73; op. cit., 1913, 654-9, 
662, 670, 680-82. 

*° Department of State, 1913, 73. 

“ Register of Department of State, 1913, 23, 25, 46, 99, 124, 189. 


*2 Who’s Who in America, 1916-17, 333; Register of Department of 
State, 1914, 24, 26, 63, 184. 
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Serving during the first part of the World War, Buck- 
ner had many difficult problems to settle. On August 14, 
1914, he wrote Bryan that the French government de- 
manded that the German wireless there be closed or neu- 
trality could not be observed according to the Hague 
Agreement of 1907. He said that the French wireless was 
still open, and he desired advice on this difficult question. 
Again he wrote concerning neutrality, but on September 
4, 1914, he wrote that Liberia had closed both the French 
and German wireless stations with the consent of their 
managers.** On September 24, 1914, he informed the Sece- 
retary of State that shipping was paralyzed, that finan- 
cial assistance was imperative, and that the receivership 
had asked the financial agents for a loan. When Lansing 
wrote Kuhn, Loeb and Company the next day about a loan 
all that he received was sympathy. Buckner on November 
28, 1914, wrote that a clerk had informed him that the 
revenue would not pay the cost of collection and interest 
charges due on September 30, 1914, and that since the 
New York bankers had refused the loan, could he not 
suggest some way to prevent a default?! 

The revolution on the coast in Sinoe County led 
Chargé Bundy to write Lansing regarding conditions 
there, and the appeal of the Liberian government with the 
approval of the military attaché and general receiver of 
customs for assistance. They requested a battleship from 
the United States. Accordingly the Chester was ordered 
to arrive about the first of November, which news was 
sufficient to enable Liberia to maintain her neutrality and 
quell the disturbance at home.*” 

On October 25, 1915, James L. Curtis of New York be- 
came minister to Liberia.°® He was born in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, July 8, 1870, but later moved to New York. 

*8 Foreign Relations, Supplement, 1914, 713. 

** Foreign Relations, 1914, 440-441. 


#5 Thid., 1915, 626, 627, 629, 667. 
* Department of State, 1931, 73. 
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In 1889 he finished the college course at Lincoln Univer- 
sity, and the law course at North Western University in 
1894. From 1894 to 1899 he practiced law in Columbus, 
from 1899 to 1906 in Minneapolis, and from 1906 to 1915 
in New York City.’ 

Conditions had improved in Liberia by this time. How- 
ever, on January 12, 1916, Curtis wrote Lansing to allow 
the Chester to remain in Liberian waters, and for a loan 
of guns and ammunition to put down disorders. This re- 
quest was granted.”* On October 24, 1917, as Curtis was 
making a trip to Freetown for medical assistance, he 
died.’”® 

It was August 27, 1918, before Joseph Lowery Johnson, 
of Ohio,® Curtis’s successor, was appointed. Johnson 
was born in Washington Township, Darke County, Ohio, 
February 14, 1874, and received his education in the public 
schools of the state and at the Union Literary Institute. 
For years ne taught school in the county of his birth, but 
after his graduation in medicine from Howard University 
in 1902 he became a practicing physician in Columbus, 
Ohio. There he remained until he was appointed minister 
to Liberia. In Liberia he was ably assisted in his work by 
Richard C. Bundy as second secretary, and by Lieutenant- 
Colonel John E. Green, military attaché.’ By this time 
conditions in Liberia had improved. He made a good offi- 
cial, but the Republicans returned to power after the close 
of the World War, and consequently Harding, October 26, 
1921, appointed Solomon Porter Hood of New Jersey to 
the post in Liberia.’ 

Hood was born in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, July 30, 

7 Register of Department of State, 1915, 22, 32, 54, 205. Richard C. 
Bundy of Ohio was his secretary, Nellie A. Bundy of Ohio was his clerk, and 
Captain John E. Green of Tennessee was attaché. Ibid. 

*8 Foreign Relations, 1916, 452. 

°° Register of Department of State, 1917, 86. 

7 Department of State, 1931, 73. 


*) Register of Department of State, 1918, 42, 64, 241. 
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1856, but later made his home in Trenton, New Jersey. He 
was graduated from Lincoln University in 1876, and four 
years later he finished its theological course. For four 
years he taught in the public schools, served as pastor of 
churches in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, as 
district superintendent in New Jersey, as principal of 
Beaufort Normal Industrial School, and spent four years 
as a missionary in Haiti. He was the chief organizer of 
the emancipation exhibition in celebration of fifty years of 
Negro freedom. He was ably assisted in Liberia by Rich- 
ard C. Bundy, of Ohio, who by this time had been made 
vice-consul-general.!® 

A successor to Hood was not appointed until July 9, 
1927, when the President named William T. Francis of 
Minnesota.’* After his graduation from St. Paul’s Col- 
lege of Law he was admitted to the bar in Minnesota. He 
spent fifteen years in the legal department of a railway 
company. In 1912 he began the private practice of law 
and continued in this work until he was appointed to Li- 
beria. He married before going to Liberia. Clifton R. 
Whorton, vice-consul and third secretary, was his able 
assistant.?® 

The next minister to Liberia was Charles Edward 
Mitchell of West Virginia, who was appointed on Septem- 
ber 10, 1930. His assistants were Samuel Reber, Jr., as 
secretary and consul and Colonel Benjamin O. Davis, mili- 
tary attaché.’ His first appointment was as consul-gen- 
eral and minister resident at a salary of $5,000, but on 
January 20, 1931, he was made envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary with a salary of $10,000 a year.’” 


#8 Register of Department of State, 1922, 39, 67, 134. 

** Department of State, 1931, 73. 

%* Register of Department of State, 1928, 56, 136. 

* Department of State, 1931, 73; Register of Department of State, 1931, 
51, 199. 

* Department of State, 1931, 73; Register of Department of State, 
1932, 209. 
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Charles E. Mitchell was the son of Edward and Amelia 
(Chambers) Mitchell, and was born on May 3, 1870, at St. 
Michaels, Maryland. He attended the public schools and 
high school of his district, Boston Commercial College, 
and Interstate Business University at Detroit. For about 
four and a half years (1887-1890) he served in the Navy. 
In 1904 he began life as a stenographer, and in 1911 he 
became a certified public accountant in West Virginia. In 
1904 he married Elizabeth Murray, the year after he be- 
came business manager of the West Virginia State Col- 
lege. From 1904 to 1931 he held this position and at the 
same time taught business in that institution. From 1920 
to 1931 he was President of the Mutual Savings and Loan 
Company. He was a director of the Prudential Bank, 
Washington, D. C. In 1924 he was appointed a member 
of the Virgin Island Commission, and from 1921 to 1929 
he was a member of the Republican Committee of West 
Virginia. Mitchell served in Liberia until 1933, when he 
retired to Institute, West Virginia. He has since then 
moved to New York. Following 1933 the diplomatic du- 
ties in Liberia were in the hands of under secretaries’® 
until Lester Walton, the present incumbent, was appointed 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, July 22, 1935.1 

8 Register of Department of State, 1934, 1935. 

1° The Department of State in Washington has kindly cooperated in the 


preparation of this article to the extent of giving in summary form the fol- 
lowing brief statement with respect to the representatives of this country to 
Liberia: 

Department of State 

Washington 

December 18, 1936 


Mr. C. G. Woodson, Director, 
THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HIsTorRY, 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 
The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of December 7, 1936, inquir- 


ing as to the dates of appointment and termination of services of the United 
States Representatives to Liberia, after that country was recognized by the 
United States Government. 
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Perhaps in no small country, especially in an out of the 
way backward country, has the ministerial and consular 


By an act approved June 5, 1862, the President was ‘‘authorized, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the United States to the Republics of Haiti and Liberia, respec- 
tively.’’ The list of names of the representatives in Liberia, the dates of 
their commissions, and the termination of services are as follows: 
COMMISSIONERS AND CONSULS GENERAL 

John J. Henry, of Delaware, commissioned March 11, 1863; resigned 
May 19, 1863. 

Abraham Hanson, of Wisconsin, commissioned June 8, 1863; died at his 
post on July 20, 1866. 

(William Andrew Johnson, in charge of the Legation from November 14, 
1866, to January 2, 1867.) 

MINISTERS RESIDENT AND CONSULS GENERAL 

John Seys, of Ohio, commissioned October 8, 1866; left his post on 
leave of absence on June 11, 1870, and did not return. 

Francis E. Dumas, of Louisiana, commissioned April 21, 1869; declined 
on May 5, 1869. 

James W. Mason, of Arkansas, commissioned March 29, 1870; did not 
go to his post. 

(James E. Moore, in charge of the Legation from June 11, 1870, to July 
19, 1871.) 

J. Milton Turner, of Missouri, commissioned March 1, 1871; left on 
leave of absence on May 7, 1878, and did not return. 

John H. Smyth, of North Carolina, commissioned May 23, 1878; left his 
post on December 22, 1881. 

Henry Highland Garnet, of New York, commissioned June 30, 1881; 
died at his post on February 13, 1882. 

(A. E. Aenmey, in charge of the Legation from February 13, 1882, to 
August 4, 1882.) 

John H. Smyth, of North Carolina, commissioned April 12, 1882; last 
despatch dated December 17, 1885. 

Moses A. Hopkins, of North Carolina, commissioned September 11, 1885; 
died at his post in July, 1886. 

(Samuel S. Sevier, in charge of the Legation from July, 1886, to June 
4, 1887.) 

Charles H. J. Taylor, of Kansas, commissioned March 11, 1887; last 
despatch dated September 22, 1887; resigned in the United States on Novem- 
ber 11, 1887. 

(Beverly Y. Payne, in charge of the Legation from about October 2, 
1887, to July 21, 1888.) 

Ezekiel E. Smith, of North Carolina, commissioned April 24, 1888; left 
on May 20, 1890. 

(Beverly Y. Payne, in charge of the Legation from May 20, 1890, to 
November 25, 1890.) 
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work been carried on in a more satisfactory manner than 
in this little Republic. All of the ministers have been effi- 


Alexander Clark, of Iowa, commissioned August 16, 1890; died at his 
post on June 3, 1891. 

(Beverly Y. Payne, in charge of the Legation from June 3, 1891, to 
March 28, 1892.) 

William D. McCoy, of Indiana, commissioned January 11, 1892; died at 
his post on May 15, 1893. 

(Beverly Y. Payne, in charge of the Legation from May 15, 1893, to 
May 6, 1895.) 

William H. Heard, of Pennsylvania, commissioned February 23, 1895; 
left his post on April 30, 1898. 

(C. Max Manning, in charge of the Legation from April 30, 1898, to 
May 11, 1898.) 

Owen L. W. Smith, of North Carolina, commissioned February 11, 1898; 
left his post May 14, 1902. 

John R. A. Crossland, of Missouri, commissioned January 16, 1902; left 
his post on January 30, 1903. 

(James Robert Spurgeon, in charge of the Legation from January 30, 
1903, to July 27, 1903.) 

Ernest Lyon, of Maryland, commissioned March 16, 1903; retired on 
August 22, 1910. 

(F. E. R. Johnson, in charge of the Legation from August 22, 1910, to 
August 25, 1910.) 

William D. Crum, of South Carolina, commissioned June 13, 1910; left 
on leave September 17, 1912; died on December 7, 1912. 

(Richard C. Bundy, in charge of the Legation from September 17, 1912, 
to December 8, 1913.) ? 

Fred R. Moore, of New York, commissioned March 1, 1913; did not go 
to the post. 

George W. Buckner, of Indiana, commissioned September 10, 1913; left 
his post on April 15, 1915; resigned July 9, effective August 5, 1915. 

(Richard C. Bundy, in charge of the Legation from April 15, 1915, to 
December 29, 1915.) 

James L. Curtis, of New York, commissioned October 25, 1915; left 
Monrovia on October 20 and died on October 24, 1917. 

(Richard C. Bundy, in charge of the Legation from October 20, 1917, to 
October 8, 1919.) 

Joseph L. Johnson, of Ohio, commissioned August 27, 1918; presented 
his letter of recall on February 13, 1922, but remained at Monrovia until 
April 5, 1922. 

Solomon Porter Hood, of New Jersey, commissioned October 26, 1921; 
left his post on January 9, 1926. 

(C. E. Macy, in charge of the Legation from January 9, 1926, to No- 
vember 30, 1927.) 
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cient and most of them have been Negroes, but they were 
a credit to the country they represented and to their race. 
James A. PADGETT 


} 

William T. Francis, of Minnesota, commissioned July 9, 1927; died at 

his post on July 15, 1929. 
(Samuel Reber, Jr., in charge of the Legation from July 15, 1929, to 

February 22, 1931.) 
Charles E. Mitchell, of West Virginia, commissioned September 10, 

1930. 

ENvoys EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY } 
Charles E. Mitchell, of West Virginia, commissioned January 20, 1931; 

retired March 22, 1933. 


(William C. George, in charge of the Legation from March 23, 1933, 
to July 2, 1933.) 

(McCeney Werlich, in charge of the Legation from July 2, 1933, to 
January 16, 1934.) 

(John H. MacVeagh, in charge of the Legation from January 16, 1934; } 
left Monrovia November 13, 1934.) 

(Frederick Pomeroy Hibbard, in charge of the Legation from Novem- 
ber 12, 1934, to October 2, 1935.) 

Lester A. Walton, of New York, commissioned July 22, 1935. 

Very truly yours, 
For the Acting Secretary of State: 
HUNTER MILLER, 

Historical Adviser. 








COMMUNICATION 


Mr. E. M. Martin, secretary of the Atlanta Life Insur- 
ance Company, is very much interested in popularizing 
through the annual calendar published by that corporation 
a brief story of Negroes who have achieved distinction in 
material things—inventions, discoveries and the like. Ex- 
pressing his appreciation for the service which the Asso- 
ciation has rendered in assisting him to carry out this 
plan, he addressed the Director the following significant 
letter: 


Atlanta, Georgia 
December 10th, 1936 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Woopson: 

I received the pictures of Woods, McCoy, Rillieux, and Mat- 
zeliger. I appreciate very deeply all the thought, interest and 
service that you have put into this matter, and I hope that, in 
return, I may be able to render you as great a service somewhere 
down the line. If this calendar takes with the public, the credit 
should go largely to you, for the idea came from reflecting on 
literature sent out by your organization. 

It seems to me that one of the greatest needs of our people 
today is that we should learn more about machinery, for we are 
living in a machine age. I sometimes feel that, if we could take 
a large portion of the money spent for education in a general way 
and use it to train some of the best Negro minds, in the knowl- 
edge of building machinery of all kinds, the race would be much 
further along during the next fifty years. 

I think that it is an outstanding truth that Negroes are barred, 
in a very large way, from the knowledge of those things that have 
to do with a larger share in the ownership and management of 
America. Hundreds of millions in great war vessels, submarines 
and air vessels; hundreds of millions in oil refining machinery of 
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all kinds; hundreds of millions in all kinds.of machinery that has 
to do with industrial America, and yet the best minds of Negro 
America are not only tactfully guided into other fields but, in 
many states, are barred by law and custom from entering. 

In Atlanta, Georgia, at the present time, there is a local econ- 
troversy to force the city government to grant a Negro license to 
operate his own moving picture machine. In Atlanta, it is diffi- 
cult for a Negro to get license to do simple electrical work, much 
less being admitted to a position in a factory of the General Elec- 
tric Company, or any other such company, as engineer or skilled 
worker. Conditions that are true here in Atlanta are true nearly 
all over the Southland. 

If a forty-ninth State were possible, and all the Negroes were 
sent there, we would be dependent upon the rest of America for 
practically all of the fundamentals of modern civilization with the 
exception of music, dancing, and religion. We are living up to 
our necks in so-called modern civilization but nevertheless we are 
economic slaves, for we are shut out and barred in a thousand and 
one different ways from knowledge of the basic economic funda- 
mentals of that civilization. 

The Negro has made wonderful strides against tremendous bar- 
riers. In every field, the degree of his success is limited to the 
extent of the barriers and his ability to break them down. In the 
insurance field, he is held down on the general economic level of 
his race because custom and prejudice bars him from insuring 
whites. No Negro business can rise above the general economic 
level of the race unless he ean find ways and means of over- 
riding barriers that confine him to business solely with his own 
group. There are, however, twelve million Negroes in America; 
and even if we must do business exclusively with our own people 
it is perfectly possible to build great and powerful individuals 
and corporations of all kinds and description in almost every line. 
We have at our fingertips wonderful untapped resources and 
power provided we seek after knowledge of the great economic 
fundamentals. 

_ I heard a certain great white leader, who is supposed to be a 
great friend of colored people, say publicly that he believed that 
God had given the Negro the gift of song but possibly the greatest 
gift to them was along spiritual lines. It is true that we have 
developed wonderfully, as a people, in the field of music and reli- 
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gion, for which we are proud. If, however, the race is to get an 
economic foundation, our development must not be one-sided. We 
must retain the things already accomplished and, in addition, we 
must learn more about building and creating those things which 
bring wealth and power to both America and other nations. 

Too often our supposed great educators have recommended for 
the race fiddles, Greek Testaments and honorary medals when 
what the great masses of our people needed has been knowledge 
of those things that would enable them to enjoy, in a larger de- 
gree, the songs of the singer and the sermons of the spiritual. The 
great masses need knowledge of those things that will bring 
physical and social security. 

I am hoping that the display of the pictures of our great in- 
ventors will have a tendency to inspire some Negro youths to think 
more about the simple practical things of this world and to enter 
some of the fields concerning which we, as a people, know little. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. M. Martin, Secretary. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Negro as Capitalist. A study of banking and business among 
American Negroes. By Abram L. Harris. (Philadelphia: The 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1936. Pp. 
xii, 205.) 


This is a scholarly performance—in its accuracy, completeness, 
and relentless hunting down of particulars. But it is more, for it 
shows a wide economic awareness and calmness and candor of 
judgment. Though the story which is unfolded is a fascinating 
one, the book itself, as a piece of inquiry and exposition, captures 
first interest. It is an excellent model of economic investigation, 
for it lays a firm foundation in fact, puts together and analyzes 
the particulars, and then relates them to the past and present in- 
dustrial history of the race. The treatment contains neither 
apology nor bitterness, but consists simply of the insight combined 
of competent collection of data and the scrutiny of a trained mind. 
The author of this review, with some experience in reading eco- 
nomic monographs and with a lively interest in the subject of this 
particular study, does not detect any important omissions and can 
suggest no useful amendments of Professor Harris’ work. 

Professor Harris begins with a meticulous statement of Negro 
business enterprises before the Civil War. This chapter is based 
upon a study by Mr. Eugene Boykin done under Professor Harris’ 
direction. The types of undertaking in this period were many, 
ranging from shipping to catering, from real estate development 
to stock breeding. Illuminating histories of several of the most 
notable of these business men are given. The Freedmen’s Bank, 
organized in 1865 and failed in 1874, is then treated in detail. 
This major enterprise partook of several disabilities—philanthropy 
not matched by business attention, politics uncorrected by account- 
ing, uncaleulating optimism. The whole was a product of the war 
and emancipation, coupled with the promotional looseness of the 
Grant era. Professor Harris does not share the view of others 
that the failure of the Freedmen’s Bank was a very serious dis- 
couragement to American Negroes in their aspirations toward suc- 
cess in business. Instead, it gave experience to personnel and 
whetted the appetite for more fortunate ventures in the future. 
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The remaining three-fourths of the book are devoted primarily 
to the history of Negro banking. Practically all of the institutions 
are examined, and the affairs of those conspicuous for accom- 
plishment or disappointment are set forth at length. Reports of 
bank examiners and receivers were of help here, but the author 
has supplemented these findings by his further inquiry, and has 
reconstructed a story of aspiration and ineptitude and fated fail- 
ure in a way to make the task unnecessary again. An appendix 
gives a complete list of the Negro banks organized from 1888 to 
1932. Resources of these banks as a whole showed a steady in- 
crease from 1899 to 1929, the greatest acceleration occurring from 
1918 forward. Total resources were highest in 1926, some 
$13,000,000, but fell to about $7,000,000 by 1930. These banks, 
like the rest of Negro business enterprise, Professor Harris con- 
siders, were motivated primarily by the desire for private profit, 
though they were ostensibly sponsored as the means of racial co- 
operation through which the masses were to be economically eman- 
cipated. ‘‘The organization and failure of banking among Negroes 
is part and parcel,’’ says the author, ‘‘of the historic effort of the 
members of the Negro upper class to emulate within their circum- 
scribed existence the economic habits, the social values, and the 
business ideals that dominate the surrounding white world. It is, 
in brief, a phase of the attempt to lay the economic foundation for 
a black bourgeois class.’’ But the banks illustrate the fact that 
‘‘Negro life has never afforded the economic basis for the develop- 
ment of a real black middle class.’’ 

The banks more accurately than other enterprises have mir- 
rored the narrowness of Negro participation in American economic 
life. Their loans have been primarily upon real estate, which in 
the case of the Negroes is an especially fluctuating value. When 
they failed, the banks have been found with their assets frozen in 
realty with a shrunken market value. A large proportion of loans 
were non-commercial in character, descending in too many in- 
stances to fraud on the part of officers of the institutions. The 
same indictments hold against white banks, of course. The only 
point here is the worse errors of the Negro banks. In many in- 
stances the Negro bank had its origin in a fraternal and beneficial 
society, and, continuing as an agency of the society, the purposes 
of the bank were fatally confused. Inexperience of officers and 
employes, distraction of the former by many interests, and the ex- 
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pensiveness of many small accounts to the bank handling them all 
made their contribution to disasters. 

Professor Harris states the ambitions of several recent and cur- 
rent economic movements among Negroes, such as the Colored 
Merchant’s Association, the ‘‘Don’t Buy Where You Can’t Work’’ 
campaign and the ‘‘wholly unrealistic agitation for ‘self-deter- 
mination of the black people in the black belt’’’ by the Com- 
munist Party. He finds these, particularly the last two, leading 
to Negro chauvinism, ‘‘the escape of the black masses bewildered 
by unemployment and hunger.’’ The author’s sharpest words are 
reserved for the ‘‘black capitalist who lives upon low-waged if not 
exploited labor.’’ 

The reader, after finishing the book, will wonder what is the 
road to economic betterment for Negroes, since persistent effort at 
private business acquisition has not answered. Professor Harris 
does not address himself to this problem, and for sufficient reasons. 
It may be suggested, by one far less competent than he to know, 
that the only hopeful chance is in a social reorganization looking 
to common ownership of the great means of production, and pro- 
ductive effort applied for the sake of use rather than of profit. 
Negro business, and particularly Negro banking, has had unim- 
pressive gains because the Negro masses have been poverty-stricken 
and confined to relatively few occupations. The only scheme for 
racial rescue with a likelihood of success is one bottomed upon 
mass improvement, not upon individual achievement. 

Broabus MITCHELL 
Johns Hopkins Unwersity 


Die farbige Front: Hinter den Kulissen der Weltpolitik. Anony- 
mous. (Leipzig: Paul List. 1936. Pp. 632.) 


The author of this work, The Battle Front of the Colored 
Races: Behind the Scenes of World Politics, regards himself as a 
military scout who has gone into and through the camps of armies 
hostile to Europe. His declared purpose is to convey to the white 
world a picture of the positions in which the opponent has estab- 
lished himself rather than to assume attitudes with regard to 
these positions. He regards the attainment of this aim as diffi- 
cult because it is a characteristic of the colored man—Negro, In- 
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dian, Japanese, Chinese, Abyssinian, Polynesian—to conceal his 
every movement with extraordinary skill and also because the 
perceptive faculties of the white man are obtuse to the trends of 
the dark world. The former must be on his guard against iden- 
tifying the thoughts and feelings of the latter with his own. 
Nothing is more dangerous than to underestimate the enemy with 
whom sooner or later accounts must be settled. 

The book is a novel whose principal character, the fifteen-year- 
old Princess Tahitu, daughter of the royal governor of Godscham, 
a northern province of Abyssinia, becomes involved in matters of 
state and as envoy of the Emperor of Abyssinia makes extensive 
world travels. Through the medium of her experiences and con- 
versations with personages in various lands the author presents 
the facts and views he wishes to convey to Europe. The experiences 
of the princess are frequently interesting and at times dramatic. 
The conversations involve long didactic discourses. The period of 
the story includes the beginning of the Italian invasion and the 
few years just preceding. 

Early in his work the author gives a detailed description of the 
life of an Amharic governor in Abyssinia, his residence, his 
retinue, and his relation to the Abyssinia Emperor. In the course 
of the book the difficulties met by Haile Selassie in modernizing 
his country are graphically put. Stout resistance was furnished 
by the feudal Rasi or governors, who wished to continue maintain- 
ing their own armies and troops of slaves. Here was Ethiopia’s 
lost opportunity—her failure to reorganize her social and economic 
structure and to build a unified war machine. Other factors were 
the Amharic prejudice against the Negro and the Emperor’s mis- 
placed faith in England and the League of Nations, a naiveté 
which nullified his brilliant diplomatic strokes. 

The speciousness of the Italian arguments is admitted. If the 
Abyssinians had had a better organized propaganda division in 
Europe, the world would have learned that Italy for years had 
very valuable concessions in Abyssinia without having done the 
least to exploit them economically, that a nation that had billions 
to spend for an offensive war could have spent a fraction of that 
sum for a peaceful purpose, and that it was not necessary for the 
Italians, any more than for the British, the Americans, the French, 
the Japanese and others, to be rulers of Abyssinia in order to 
contribute to the economie development of the land. Assertion 
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was made that the Roman Church, now that peace prevails be- 
tween it and Mussolini, hopes to gain strength from the conquest. 
The photograph of a comely African girl in the nude, which she 
was by a trick induced to pose for, had been printed, it is said, by 
the hundred thousand for distribution as bait among the young 
Italian soldiers. 

In its comment upon British colonization of Africa this Euro- 
pean book presents a fresh point of view. It admits the cruel ex- 
ploitation of the natives by European powers, some of which be- 
lieve that their withdrawal now would leave the aborigines without 
rudder or anchor. It hints at the development of a new policy of 
uniting the interests of the British-ruled natives to those of the 
Empire and of checking the hatred of Europe fostered through 
pan-islamiec propaganda and secret organizations of Asia and 
Africa. The opinion is expressed that the ultimate penetration of 
Negro Africa by educated American Negroes will be welcomed by 
the colonial powers, for the American Negro can do and wishes to 
do necessary work impossible to Europeans. 

With regard to religious differences emphasis is laid upon the 
necessity of familiarity with all religions. The Japanese have 
reached a new level where there is reflected all that is thrilling 
and inspiring Asia and Africa. Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
Christianity, and Shintoism are being recognized as of like au- 
thority. These must in time fuse to a higher unity whose name 
will be a matter of little importance and whose essence will be 
composed of the best of all. Even at present Japan is less inter- 
ested in its industrial penetration of the Occident than in those 
cosmic values which in them are striving toward an earthly per- 
fection. Today the might in the Orient is theirs and theirs will 
the future be. 

When Princess Tahitu reaches America in her world travels 
she is insulted by the racial prejudice manifest there in spite of 
her high position and long and distinguished lineage. She is 
amazed also at the extraordinary learning and culture of many 
Negro-Americans. In Memphis she visits a great Negro univer- 
sity, talks with students and professors, being much attracted by 
an aged scholar, whose learning was great in spite of the fact that 
his early training was gained at an industrial institute now re- 
garded as too limited in its scope. Tribute is paid to the cosmo- 
politanism of the Negro university to which Chinese, Japanese, 
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Indian, and Arabian scholars are attracted and where there is a 
great community of Negroes distinguished in science and inven- 
tion. It is in Harlem, however, that her great interest lies because 
of the Africa-for-the-Africans movement of Mareus Garvey, who is 
the great organizer of colored Americans, who brought about a 
five-fold increase in Negro businesses prior to the depression, who 
in all large cities of the United States has developed independent 
Negro quarters, who claims that two-thirds of the black Americans 
are in his organization, and whose Negro World appears in an edi- 
tion of two million copies, the greatest Negro paper on earth, 
rivaling the Hearst press. The spiritual leadership of Father 
Divine is given a prominent place. 

Emphasis is laid upon the fact that America’s foreign policy 
is peculiar in being based upon internal considerations, e.g., the 
vote for the freeing of the Philippines was brought about in order 
to assess duties upon imports from there. But is not the foreign 
policy of every land so based ? 

The false notion that one folk is innately superior to another 
or that even one culture is better than another culture commonly 
designated as lower is decried in the book through the discourse of 
a Russian bolshevik who sets forth carefully the intellectual, 
moral, and ethical inheritance and the practical knowledge and 
skill possessed by people of the so-called backward lands. The 
book is, however, distinctly anti-communistic and endeavors to 
show, without the use of economic, social, and political arguments, 
that bolshevism is a European parasite to be avoided by Pan- 
Africanism. 

The author is perhaps right when he causes a character to say 
that the history, aims, and interests of the colored people are so 
diverse that it seems impossible ever to unite them exactly as it 
seems impossible to unite white Europe. Nevertheless he fre- 
quently speaks of the Colored Front as an entity. Today’s sub- 
jection of Ethiopia is the answer. 

The style of the work is good, the language clear. The value 
of the book would be increased if there were an index, if the table 
of contents indicated pagination, and if there were running heads. 

The medium of fiction used excuses liberties with facts and 
chronology. It is doubtful that the writer has ever visited America 
or some of the other regions described. 

E. P. Davis 


Howard University 
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Theodore Parker. By Henry Steele Commager. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1936. Pp. 339.) 


For fifteen years Theodore Parker devoted himself to the cause 
of the Negro slave. His fight was waged on soil in that section of 
the country which was dedicated to freedom; but this so-called 
birthplace of freedom sent Thomas Sims back to his Georgia slave 
master, it dragged William Lloyd Garrison through the streets 
with a rope around his body, and kept its Negro citizens in fear 
of kidnappers and slave catchers who tracked them down and 
shipped them back to the land of bondage. The land of freedom 
dropped one of its best minds, Charles Follen, from Harvard Col- 
lege for nothing more than his stand for abolitionism, and it 
stopped patronizing Dr. William Bowditch after he walked arm in 
arm in the open with Frederick Douglass. It was in this atmos- 
phere that Theodore Parker had the courage to declare himself a 
patron of the black man. The Music Hall in Boston could not 
hold the thousands who came to hear his denunciation of slavery, 
‘“‘The New Crime against Humanity.’’ He was inspired to do 
everything in his power to aid the suffering slave. He sheltered 
fugitives in his home, he offered to lead attacks upon the Court 
House and Jail, he was one of John Brown’s secret committee of 
six who willingly inspired and financed the Kansas assault. If 
violence and bloodshed were necessary in the struggle then he was 
ready to commit bloodshed. He believed sincerely within himself 
that slavery was a moral wrong and a crime against nature and 
man. To him this fight against slavery was a religious duty. 
When he sheltered and hid Ellen Craft from the kidnappers it 
was as a minister aiding one of his parishioners. He earnestly 
meant that ‘‘the freeman has a natural right to help the slaves 
recover their liberty,’’ and this was what he preached for many 
years from the pulpit, the lyceum platform, in private letters, and 
in formal printed argument. 

To cope with the terrible evils of kidnapping and slave-catch- 
ing Parker published placards that were distributed by the Vigi- 
lance Committee which he had organized. These placards were 
meant to arouse Boston to violence as well as warn the colored 
people against the kidnappers. The placard which was posted 
after Thomas Sims had been returned to slavery read: ‘‘Caution!! 
Colored People of Boston one and all. You are hereby respectfully 
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cautioned and advised to avoid conversing with the watchmen 
and public officers of Boston, for since the recent order of the 
Mayor and Aldermen, they are empowered to act as kidnappers 
and slave catchers, and they have already been actually employed 
in kidnapping, catching, and keeping slaves. Therefore, if you 
value your liberty and the welfare of the fugitives among you, 
shun them in every possible manner as so many hounds on the 
track of the most unfortunate of your race. Keep a sharp look 
out for kidnappers, and have top eye open. April 24, 1851.”’ 

In view of such bold actions Parker’s arrest was probable at 
any moment. In answer to his own question as to what he would 
do if sent to jail, he replied: ‘‘1. Write one sermon a week, and 
have it read at Music Hall and printed the next morning. Who 
ean read it? Write also a prayer. 2. Prepare a volume of ser- 
mons from old manuscripts. 3. Write memoirs of life, ete. 4. 
Vol. 1 of ‘Historical Development of Religion,’ i.e., the Meta- 
physics of Religion. 5. Pursue Russian studies.’’ 

His mind was constantly absorbing more and more knowledge. 
No man in America at the time was more learned or more widely 
read. He had availed himself of every bit of knowledge possible 
on the subject of slavery from ancient times to the present and 
in all countries. He knew the origins of slavery in the New World. 
He could trace the progress of slavery in minute detail and en- 
large upon its law and custom, its economy and sociology. The 
statistics of slavery in every state of the Union were at his finger 
tips. He had much first hand information because he had listened 
with attentive ears to the narratives of a hundred fugitive slaves. 

Theodore Parker’s desire for knowledge accounts for his ac- 
quisition of many valuable books. His library was said to be 
the largest private library in New England during his day, and 
his belief that books should be used and were not for show caused 
him to give his collection to the Boston Public Library where the 
people could use it rather than to Harvard library where, more 
than likely, only scholars would have recourse thereto. He in- 
sisted that scholarship and education should be democratic. His’ 
work was always for the plain people of the country and not for 
the aristocracy ; it was work primarily for the present and not for 
the future. 

The author of this informative book begins his narrative with 
the birth of Parker in Lexington, Massachusetts, on August 20, 
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1810. Theodore Parker of the sixth generation of Parkers to be 
born on Massachusetts soil knew early in life that he did not wish 
to be a farmer or a mechanic as many of his male forbears had 
been. He wished to become a minister. After the many hard- 
ships and a short period of teaching he entered the Harvard 
Divinity School. Henry Ware, Jr., one of his teachers, had a 
great influence on Parker’s life. He had the courage to join the 
Cambridge Anti-Slavery Society when abolitionism was considered 
merely indicative of poor taste. It was he who taught Parker the 
art of preaching. Early in his career the writings of Parker be- 
gan to find their way into the periodicals of the day. Many of 
these works in the form of sermons, arguments and prayers are 
to be found in the larger libraries of the country. The majority 
of these writings reveal his assiduous scholarship. 

We have been primarily interested in Parker’s part in the 
anti-slavery movement. He was also a leader in the field of reli- 
gion, taking a great part in the war on Institutionalized Unitarian- 
ism, avidly entering the tremendous argument championed by 
Emerson against Norton, in the interest of impaling all chimeras 
of a doctrinaire stripe. Many were his theological battles. His 
work as a social reformer and political knight-errant is given 
much attention by the author. 

Mr. Commager, a professor of American history at New York 
University, has been successful in giving in detail a realistic por- 
trait of this man. Further, he has made a contribution to the 
biographical literature of the anti-slavery period. In his preface, 
he states that he has ‘‘tried to present Parker and his contem- 
poraries as they appeared to themselves and to each other, rather 
than as they appear to a generation wiser, perhaps, certainly more 
sophisticated and more disillusioned . . . it is Parker’s life, not 
my own reaction to it, that I have tried to tell; his interests, 
opinions, emotions, prejudices, if you will, that I have tried to 
interpret.’’ 

The author has based this biography upon the voluminous writ- 
ings of Parker and his contemporaries found primarily in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and in the Boston Public Library. 
The Massachusetts Historical Society contains about twenty vol- 
umes of his letters, journals and notebooks. In the Boston Public 
Library there is to be found a good collection of manuscripts and 
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clippings, letters and scrapbooks, a list of Parker’s lectures, and a 
two volume manuscript index of Parker’s library. 

There is scarcely to be found appended to any biography a 
more complete or critical bibliography of a man’s work and of 
works about the man. The whole bibliography has been arranged 
according to the material in each chapter. The bibliography in- 
cludes references to cognate subjects which indicate the extent of 
material on the subject of slavery in the United States, the re- 
form movment of the forties and fifties, the Unitarian controversy, 
the descriptive literature of Boston, and some of the material 
available concerning Parker’s contemporaries. The whole book is 
inevitably a clarifying solution for the student of some of the 
problems in American history and literature during the lifetime 
of Theodore Parker. 

DorotTHy B. PorTER 
Howard University Library 


Preface to Peasantry. By Arthur Raper. (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. 423. Price $3.50.) 


‘*In the heart of the South,’’ Dr. Raper writes in his opening 
paragraph, ‘‘There are approximately two hundred counties in 
which over half the population is Negro. These counties lie in a 
crescent from Virginia to Texas and constitute the ‘Black Belt.’ 
They contain the big plantation area of today and coincide with 
the location of the slave plantations of a few decades ago.’’ Dr. 
Raper spent the seven years from 1927-1935 in an intensive study 
of two of these counties, Greene and Macon in Georgia. Here, as 
elsewhere in the Black Belt, he found that ‘‘this most Democratic 
part of the nation is perhaps the least democratic part of the 
nation.’’ This is an eminently sound conclusion and is based on 
such facts as the following: From six to sixty times as much public 
money is spent on the education of the white as on that of the Ne- 
gro child; Negro officeholders are unknown; scarcely any Negroes 
register and vote in the National Presidential elections, almost 
none participate in local polities.’’ Also ‘‘More than elsewhere in 
the South one finds in the Black Belt ‘unreconstructed rebels’. . . 
openly justified are the terroristic methods used to disfranchise 
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the Negro .... the threat of violence always hangs over his head 
and violence itself is frequently used on slight provocation.’’ 

But this book is not just one more contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the Negro’s problems, sound as Dr. Raper’s contribu- 
tions to such discussions are. For, as he points out, ‘‘to no 
small degree the Black Belt is the seed-bed of the South’s people 
and her culture. Human relations in Atlanta, Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery, Memphis, New Orleans and Dallas are determined large- 
ly by the attitudes of the people of the Black Belt plantations 
from which many of their inhabitants, white and Negro, come. 
The standards of living in these cities does not escape the in- 
fluence of this area of deterioration. No relief can come to the 
region so long as the planter who wants dependent workers, can 
confound the situation by setting the white worker over against 
the black worker, and so long as the industrialist who wants 
cheap labor, can achieve his end by pitting urban labor against 
rural labor. There are literally millions of farm laborers in 
the Black Belt who are eagerly awaiting an opportunity to work 
for wages even smaller than are now being paid textile and steel 
workers in southern cities. 

The South can hope to be nothing but the Orient of this na- 
tion so long as its wages and working conditions are determined 
by the competition of plantation workers accustomed to practi- 
cally no money and a minimum diet. The imminence of a mechanized 
eotton picker only complicates the picture. 

In fact, the Black Belt plantation economy whether regnant 
or crumbling, ‘‘prepares the land and the man for the appear- 
ance of a peasant, rather than for the emergence of a traditional 
independent American farmer.’’ And this peasant is a sub- 
peasant as the European serf was. Even before the plantation 
crumbles ‘‘the majority of plantation folk are sub-peasants, no 
property, no self-direction, no hope of either.’’ The whole plan- 
tation system with its roots back in the race relations of slavery 
rests upon sanctions, each of which proves upon analysis to be 
little more than a rationalization. ‘‘These rationalizations, in 
turn find dangerous and reactionary practical expression in the 
race differentials seen at almost every turn in the Black Belt 
counties, their antecedents reaching back into slavery and their 
consequences circumscribing the movement of the present day 
landless agricultural workers, white as well as Negro.’’ 

The extent and nature of these differentials is to be found 
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in the painstaking documentation with which Dr. Raper sup- 
ports his findings. They are evidenced by the relative propor- 
tion of land owners in the two races and the relative cash in- 
comes of their different tenure classes and wage laborers. They 
are shown in the relief rolls of the two counties, in the pauper 
list of Greene County, for instance, where white applicants re- 
ceived from three to five dollars a month while the Negroes got 
only from a dollar and a half to two dollars. Even when Fed- 
eral funds were used under the New Deal for the employment 
of Federal Emergency Relief teachers in 1935, there was in Greene 
County one white teacher to every 12.1 white illiterates and one 
Negro teacher to every 223 Negro illiterates. In Macon County 
the proportion was one white teacher to every 16.3 white illiter- 
ates and one Negro teacher to every 491 Negro illiterates. Even 
when in 1934 to prevent the rural schools of Georgia from clos- 
ing the State Department of Education secured $1,601,995.79 
from FERA to maintain regular school terms at prevailing sal- 
aries, 86.8 per cent went to white teachers and 13.2 to Negro 
teachers. In other words, as Mr. Raper bluntly puts it, ‘‘the 
Federal funds were used to finance the racial differentials im- 
posed by Georgia’s 159 autonomous county boards of education.’’ 
These same county boards, in some instances, have not been above 
outright stealing, deliberately diverting funds specifically appro- 
priated by the General Assembly of Georgia for Negro educa- 
tion to the education of white children. Thus in 1928 in Greene 
County $7,418 was diverted from Negro to white schools, while 
in Macon County the amount diverted was $7,462. 

In 1933 Dr. Raper published his ‘‘The Tragedy of Lynching,’’ 
a careful and painstaking analysis of American lynchings for 
the year 1930. It was a clear-sighted and unflinching statement 
of the horrors of lynching and drew inevitable conclusions as to 
the cause and remedy for this evil. In much the same spirit and 
with the same objective and thoroughgoing method Dr. Raper 
has here analyzed the plantation economy. The result is a dev- 
astating and inescapable indictment. Indictments of this sys- 
tem are not new, but Dr. Raper’s contribution is outstanding 
not only for the sincerity and thoroughness of his approach, but 
for its essential readableness, the warmth and charm of his writ- 
ing, and the breadth and generosity of his viewpoint. 

MarTHA GRUENING 

New York City 
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A Brief Biography of Booker Washington. By Anson Phelps 
Stokes. (Hampton, Virginia: Hampton Institute Press, 1936. 
Pp. 42.) 


The author of this book accurately designates it as a brief 
biography of Booker T. Washington. The brevity consists, more- 
over, not only in treating in a few words a limited number of 
the aspects of this distinguished man’s life but in merely mention- 
ing or practically neglecting important aspects which are not 
amply developed. The treatment is restricted to six chapters with 
an introduction by Frank P. Graham, who pays the subject of the 
sketch high tribute mainly for the interracial service which he 
rendered. The chapters deal in customary fashion with the early 
years of the educational pioneer, his experience at Hampton, the 
beginning of Tuskegee, its development unto usefulness and rec- 
ognition, the famous Atlanta speech of the founder, and the 
controversial aspects of his career. 

The chief value of the book, therefore, is not so much in the 
information which it gives with respect to the career of Booker 
T. Washington, but in some new light thrown on his career by per- 
sonal experiences of the author and the facts revealed by research 
in preparing for the Dictionary of American Biography a brief 
account of the educator’s career. What is said about the criti- 
cism of Booker T. Washington and the opposition of talented 
Negroes to his work is of value mainly as the opinion expressed 
by an observer of another race. The comment also on the other 
question raised in connection with his social contacts is further 
enlightening. 

A number of persons will probably differ from the author, how- 
ever, on his inadvertently over-emphasized importance of Booker T. 
Washington’s dinner at the White House with Theodore Roose- 
velt. It may leave the impression that it was a great honor 
for Booker T. Washington thus to be associated with the President 
of the United States. As times goes on, however, the verdict of 
history tends to shift in the direction of considering the honor 
the other way. Theodore Roosevelt’s place in history, although 
still secure, is not as high as it was thought a generation ago that 
it would be, but Booker T. Washington’s career increases with 
importance as we look back over his monumental achievement 
in education and his brilliant world leadership. It is highly 
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probable, moreover, that the author failed to dwell upon certain 
important aspects of the educator’s career in order to devote 
more space to the interracial aspects of his life. In the present 
state of social conflict interracial endeavor has become a vocation 
or avocation, and to reenforce the thought as to its justification 
the careers of men who have had such attitudes and have shown 
such purposes are being drawn upon extensively. 

This new point of view may account for the failure of the 
author to say more about Booker T. Washington’s influence 
as a world educator. The truth is told, but it is not enlarged 
upon. Credit is due Pestalozi in Europe, Owen in England, 
General Armstrong’s father in Hawaii, and the son himself at 
Hampton for what they did in industrial education. In any life 
of Booker T. Washington, however, the biographer, to be true 
to history, must not fail to emphasize the fact that this great 
leader dramatized industrial education as a universal need. The 
theories which he advanced and the practical education which 
he promoted influence today people throughout the world—in 
Latin America, in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, and on numerous 
islands of the distant seas. No president of a republic, no king 
of a country, no emperor of a universal domain of that day 
approached anywhere near doing as much for the uplift of hu- 
manity as did Booker T. Washington. 

C. G. Woopson 


Horace Greeley and the Tribune in the Civil War. By Ralph 
Ray Fahrney. (Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The Torch Press, 1936. 
Pp. 229.) 


This work, as its title indicates, is restricted to the study of the 
important editor and his newspaper with respect to the Civil 
War. The treatment, however, is not narrow. The author un- 
derstands that the New York Tribune developed as a result of 
forces at work in the life of the nation and that at the same 
time this journal helped to make the nation what it was during 
its day. In this respect, then, the book is a chapter in the his- 
tory of the nation or the development of the press as a force 
in the nation. 

Little time is lost by the author in the details of the early 
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life of Horace Greeley. He is more concerned with an historical 
setting for that life. We have a brief review of the changes in 
politics of about a century ago when Greeley reached his majority 
and of the work of such papers as The Constitution, The New 
Yorker, Jeffersonian, the Log Cabin, and the like, which offered 
Greeley a sort of schooling in the politics of the times of Jackson, 
Van Buren, Clay, Webster, and Marcy. Then we come to the 
more influential papers contemporaneous with the Tribune, such 
as the New York Times, New York Herald, New York Sun, 
Chicago Tribune, and Chicago Daily Journal. Outstanding edi- 
tors like Henry J. Raymond, James Gordon Bennett, and Charles 
A. Dana are in the picture. 

Standing above and beyond all of these newspapers, however, 
as Mr. Fahrney shows, the Tribune was by far the most influential 
force of the press at that time. This v:as due to the fact that 
the paper had nearly 300,000 subscribers, a circulation higher 
than that of any other journal of that day. The unusual influence 
of the Tribune was due especially to the fact that while there 
were other papers in New York City dealing with commercial 
matters which brought them a large urban circulation the appeal 
of the Tribune was not restricted to any particular locality and 
therefore had a larger nation-wide support. The New York 
Tribune was widely read in Pennsylvania and in such pivotal 
states during that sectional conflict as Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana. 
The people throughout the country read all but religiously the 
columns of this paper, believing that they were getting the ma- 
ture opinion of the editor when as a matter of fact many of 
these editorials, although inspired by Horace Greeley, were very 
often productions by members of his staff. The author concedes 
that the columns of this paper showed vagaries and inconsisten- 
cies probably due to ‘‘strange quirks and the impetuous per- 
turbations’’ of the editor’s mind, but a careful study of the con- 
tents and the policy of the paper as expressed in the editorial 
columns shows a general consistency. He concedes, however, that 
the Tribune, like any other paper, had to change from time to 
time in order to conform with the pattern of thinking of those 
who read that journal. 

The volume deals in particular, then, with such Civil War 
problems as secession and compromise on the eve of the conflict, 
the resort to force, the problem of emancipation, the advance of 
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the armies, and the final struggle. Greeley’s attitude toward Lin- 
coln, his tendency to belittle his policies and the editor’s own 
ideas of dealing with such great matters of state appear in con- 
trast throughout the volume. In fact, the important contribution 
of the book is some clarification of the attitude of Horace Greeley 
toward the war measures as they were conceived as wise proce- 
dure by Abraham Lincoln and carried out by his coworkers. 

Throughout his career Greeley was hostile to slavery, although 
his methods of opposing the institution did not always seem 
reasonable. He preferred to see the Union shivered rather than 
plunged into a Mexican War to plant slavery on free soil. Just 
on the eve of secession he would have permitted the erring states 
to depart in peace rather than employ military force to fasten 
one section of the country to the other. Certainly, if such a 
policy had been carried out slavery would have been made secure 
in the South for the time being, although it might have pre- 
vented the extension of the institution into the Western domain 
as Greeley desired. When the Civil War came Greeley op- 
posed Seward because he believed that in the struggle against 
slavery the Secretary of State would not ‘‘fight up to the mark.’’ 
Greeley charged Seward and even Lincoln with veering around 
to the position of certain Illinoisans who would abandon the prin- 
ciple of the Chicago platform and ‘‘forget freedom’’ and ‘‘save 
the Union.’’ Thaddeus Stevens and Charles Sumner, of course, 
had similar fears, and from their point of view there should 
be no compromise on slavery. 

When the war was prolonged into a struggle of costly sac- 
rifices which weighed so heavily upon the North as to give a 
rise to the ‘‘copperhead’’ movement and counter-secession efforts 
in the face of many sacrifices which the people were reluctant 
to continue Greeley sought some means to end the conflict by 
negotiation for peace. Looking back at that dismal picture of 
conflicting forces, one may not be able to see readily the reason- 
ing as to the advantage for freedom in such actions as Greeley’s 
connivance for French intervention, his attitude toward the ‘‘cop- 
perhead’’ movement, the Niagara peace affair, his finding fault 
with the military operations of the Union, and his opposition to 
Lincoln in season and out of season. Yet Greeley made the 
Tribune the chief organ of the struggle between those who antici- 
pated emancipation as the ultimate goal and those who would end 
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the struggle by restoring the Union without interfering with 
slavery where it then existed. 

In view of the various turns which Greeley’s mind took and 
the outcome of the war as a result of support which Lincoln’s 
administration finally secured, it becomes difficult to estimate 
the real service of Horace Greeley. Here, however, as the facts 
in the book should make clear, the entire country was upset, and 
the public mind was far from being fixed. Every one considered 
the war a terrible ordeal and hoped quickly to see it pass. The 
layman just as readily as the military expert believed that he 
could tell when the right step was made to advance the Union 
cause and what would eventually turn out as a blunder favorable 
to the enemies of the Union. Opinions were easily expressed, at- 
titudes were quickly formed and just as rapidly modified when 
events indicated truth to the contrary. As an editor of an out- 
standing newspaper Greeley was not only expressing his own 
opinions, but those of thousands of other people who were fol- 
lowing the developments of the war. That he was often wrong 
in his estimates, criticised adversely when he should have praised, 
or opposed when he should have supported, is not so much a 
picture of Horace Greeley as it is a picture of the American 
people in the midst of the conflict between secession and union. 

C. G. Woopson 


Machine Politics in New Orieans, 1897-1926. By George M. Rey- 
nolds. (New York City: Columbia University Press, 1936. 
Pp. 245.) 


This study of machine politics in New Orleans as a background 
for the machine built up by the late Huey Long, does not begin 
at its natural source. Throughout the period of slavery, and 
even today in the South, the planter in his rustic habitat is the 
nucleus for machine politics. The planter is the monarch of all 
he surveys whose right there is none to dispute. Negroes, with 
the exception of the political opportunities which they enjoyed 
for a short period during the reconstruction, have never been 
considered in the picture; and poor whites who must still live 
upon such a hand-out as the planter class may feel disposed to 
give can be easily influenced in the direction of these landlords 
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even when there is sufficient enlightenment to suggest independent 
action. A few persons thus intrenched economically and socially 
easily become the dominant factors in county, town, and state 
politics. Some counties in these states have been ruled by single 
families as long as half a century. A few such combinations have 
easily controlled the politics of the state, and up to 1860 a larger, 
but comparatively small combination of the sort, seeking to make 
cotton king, controlled the United States Government. 

The management of the various elements concerned was ap- 
parently easy and inexpensive in this operation because of the 
social order and the economic forces which made the planter 
class the masters of that area. The industrialists developed later 
in Southern cities have adopted these methods. The system, how- 
ever, differed from that of machine politics in the North where 
large amounts of money were necessary for the hiring of leaders, 
the purchase of influence, and bribery at the polls. In the South 
the same end could be reached by an all but personal dictation. 
With such persons thus experienced in politics it is little wonder 
that Negroes were so easily eliminated from the picture imme- 
diately after their enfranchisement during the reconstruction 
period. 

The description given of the machine politics in New Or- 
leans as represented by the Choctaw Club, dominated by Martin 
Behrman, shows the recrudescence of ante-bellum politics. The 
Choctaw Club came into existence in organizing the opposition 
to a combination of Republicans, reform Democrats and Negroes 
who had elected the mayor in 1896. One of the chief aims was 
to prevent the Negro from reappearing again in the politics of 
that city. Although the combination, as in the case of all such 
agencies, was harmful both to the city and the state it was man- 
aged with sufficient skill to make it appear as a sort of political 
necessity rather than an evil. In the first place, the Governor 
exercised large appointing power given earlier in the game to 
circumnavigate the Negro. To name the Governor of the state or 
to cooperate with him would make it possible to finance the ma- 
chine with party patronage. Well adapted to the same system 
of corrupt politics was the aldermanic system, and the elimina- 
tion of a large ward elective council giving place to a small com- 
mission which did things under cover. The actual need of the city 
could be kept in the background, agitation for reform could be 
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easily suppressed, and the white primary removed even the possi- 
bility of the return of the Negro to politics. 

Within the ranks of the whites in the one party system, party 
regularity was so emphasized as to prevent the development in the 
ranks of any large element demanding the removal of abuses. 
The suffrage provision to disfranchise the Negro might be used 
also to eliminate white voters of radical, social and economic 
theories. They could be denied the right of suffrage on the 
ground that they were unable to interpret the Constitution. The 
Choctaw Club further intrenched itself by posing as a charity 
organization between elections and as a well-oiled machine dur- 
ing the campaigns. Moving pictures and radio entertainments 
were provided for the poor, club centers were established for 
women, but at the same time the members of this machine did 
nothing to check the leeches living by government contracts and 
the business interests. For this silence and support the exploiters, 
tightening all the time their hold on the blindfolded poor, received 
large contributions from the industrialists to perpetuate this 
regime. The agents of gambling, prostitution and illegal liquor 
traffic were likewise permitted to go their way. 

Exactly how this worked out with respect to the Negro as an 
impediment to reform is set forth by the author himself in the 
conclusion of his book in these words: ‘‘Social and economic con- 
ditions in Louisiana afford ample promise for real political divi- 
sion. The necessity of maintaining a united front against the 
Negro has long prevented fundamental issues from becoming the 
basis of political cleavage. Such state policies as taxation, public 
utilities, business regulation, social legislation and conservation 
could be the back logs of division. Such problems as relief, hos- 
pitals, schools, local and state government reform, would serve 
for a time at least as added issues. The natural alignment of 
state factions based on these issues would probably be about as 
follows: on the one side would be the small farmers and merchants 
and the laboring classes in the cities; on the other would be the 
large property owners and financial interests, the middle class 
and perhaps white collar workers in the cities. The latter 
combination would be smaller in numbers, but its superior leader- 
ship and economic power would tend to make it politically equal 
to the other. Should such issues be drawn and the formation 
of these factions appear likely, those in power would undobutedly 
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avow that they would bring the Negro back into politics. Since 
there is no radical leadership in the state which might bring 
to the fore extremely radical issues, the return of the Negro seems 
unlikely. The conflict would concern such matters as child labor, 
maternity protection, health insurance, old age pensions, labor 
legislation, unemployment insurance, income and_ inheritance 
tax increases, and problems of similar character. In other 
states, these issues in politics have not brought violent upheavals, 
and there is no reason to believe that the struggle produced by 
them would be so violently fought in Louisiana as to bring the 
Negro back to the polls.’’ 
W. G. SEABROOK 








NOTES 
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Twelve Negro Americans, by Mary Jenness, author of Meet 
Your United States and the Orient Steps Out, is a religious or 
missionary publication brought out by the Friendship Press in 
New York City. It belongs to the serious books which are in- 
tended to stimulate the study of the Negro in the churches and 
the religious societies. Writers of such books are selected to give 
a eross section of what the Negro is doing at the present time. 
Those persons whose records constitute the message of this volume 
are active in some way, although some of them are strangers to 
the American because of the insignificance of the task given or 
the immaturity of the efforts which they have begun. One would 
hardly question the account of the careers of Thomas Monroe 
Campbell, William Lloyd Imes, Mary E. Branch, Howard Thur- 
man and Juliette Derricotte. Among most Americans the other 
workers mentioned in education, social welfare, and community 
organization are known only in certain localities. The picture 
which the book presents, then, suffers from the usual liability to 
misleading as is the case with so many books which are written 
in emotion for sentimental purpose. 

Mr. J. Hillary Taylor, a musician of Washington, D. C., has 
published privately from 1812 First Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C., a pamphlet for 50 cents a copy entitled Taylor’s 
Music Questionnaire. The questions therein propounded are in- 
tended to inculeate an appreciation for music and especially for 
the contribution made thereto by the Negro. Doubtless Mr. 
Taylor would have said a great deal more about his own race 
in this particular art if he had studied as much of the African 
background as is shown in the late Mrs. Maud Cuney Hare’s 
Negro Musicians and Their Music. 

Professor Herman G. Canady, of the West Virginia State 
College, has published in the Bulletin of that institution a study 
of Individual Differences among Freshmen at West Virginia 
State College and Their Educational Bearings. The work bears 
the imprint of scientific approach to this important question. 
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Data coming within the same field have been published by Pro- 
fessor Canady in the November issue of the American Journal. of 
Sociology under the caption ‘‘The Intelligence of Negro College 
Students and Parental Occupation.’’ 

The University of North Carolina Library Extension Publi- 
cation of October, 1936, carries Lucile Kelling’s Adventures 
Around the World. One brief chapter deals with Ethiopia and 
suggests the study of the Libyan Desert, Cairo, Slave Trails, 
Gold and Diamonds, the history and description of Ethiopia, 
its people, and its recently dethroned ruler, Haile Selassie. Bib- 
liographical suggestions are made by the author. 

Father Joseph J. Williams, of Boston College, proceeding 
further with his anthropoligical series in which he has published 
a treatment of Africa’s God has produced the third of these under 
the title of Nigeria. He follows his usual method of trying to 
trace parrallelism between the culture of the Hebrew and that 
of the African native; and, of course, he contends that in some 
unknown way the Africans borrowed from the Hebrew. For this 
he has no proof; but, on the other hand, there is much proof 
that the Hebrew borrowed from the Africans, for the movement 
of peoples have been that of the Hebrew into Africa and occa- 
sionally back to their original base, whereas the Africans, as a 
rule, have remained in their own country except when forced out 
through the slave trade. 

Hilton A. Phillips has published privately from 3612 South 
Central Avenue, Los Angeles, California, a collection of essays, 
poems, speeches, comments, and the like upon the race question 
from the very beginning of things even down through the Ethio- 
pian conflict—all under the title Flames of Rebellion. The title 
does not convey the meaning of the various kinds of materials 
included in this volume. In its present form it does not make 
a favorable impression. The style is distinctly rough. 

The University of North Carolina Press has recently produced 
E. M. Coulter’s important study of Parson William Brownlow, a 
circuit rider, editor, and politician who believed in slavery, but 
favored the Union and fearlessly attacked all persons who differed 
from him. From this same press has come Benjamin Brawley’s 
biography of Paul Lawrence Dunbar, in which valuable new 
materials bearing upon the poet have been brought out and 
further light thrown on his private life. 
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Also from this same press comes A. P. Hudson’s Folk Songs 
of Mississippi, a book with the usual Nordic bias which gives the 
Negro practically no eredit for any contribution to composition in 
this inviting field. Every thing is portrayed as borrowed from 
the British or from the mountaineers and others who may have 
had some contact with the Europeans. 

The reader will hardly concede that William A. Cooper, who 
has recently produced through the University of North Carolina 
Press his A Portrayal of Negro Infe, has covered the entire field. 
With a page of comment for each illustration he has reproduced 
his paintings of ‘‘My Dad,’’ ‘‘Mammy,’’ ‘‘The Old Cook,’’ ‘‘The 
Vanishing Washerwoman,’’ ‘‘The Negro Domestic,’’ ‘‘The Shoe 
Shine Boy,’’ ‘‘Mammy’s Darling,’’ ‘‘Little Brother,’’ ‘‘ Ambi- 
tion,’’ ‘‘A Negro Woman Gazing into the Future,’’ ‘‘The Negro 
Youth in the Struggle for an Education,’’ ‘‘The Modest Negro 
Beauty,’’ ‘‘The Natural Musician,’’ ‘‘A Serious Lady,’’ and ‘‘A 
Negro’s Conception of Christ in the Life of Today.’’ The other 
paintings reproduced in this pictorial account of the Negro show 
a departure from the unfinished task of depicting the various 
aspects of Negro life and history and drifts into the representa- 
tion of persons now in action. Among these one finds Thomas C. 
Walker as a promoter of interracial goodwill, C. C. Spaulding as 
a business man, James E. Shepard as an educator, E. E. Smith 
as a public servant, and L. W. Kyles as a churchman. There can 
be no objection to the subjects chosen, but the book could have 
been improved by publishing these two different series of illus- 
tration as separate volumes in order to hold the first to the plan 
of symbolism while working out the other volume as a portrayal 
of things now current. Mr. Cooper has hardly established himself 
as an artist, but those who have seen the originals must concede 
that these reproductions do not do him justice. He should be en- 
couraged. 

From the press of Williams and Wilkins Company, in Balti- 
more, Maryland, in 1936, came Benjamin Franklin: Englishman 
and American, by Verner Winslow Crane, consisting of the Colver 
lectures. It does not appear that he has treated adequately Frank- 
lin’s sympathy for the Negro and the many efforts which he put 
forth for the abolition of slavery. In J. Bennett Nolan’s Ben- 
jamin Franklin: The Military Career of a Philosopher, from the 
press of the University of Pennsylvania in 1936, his attitude with 
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respect to the Negro could not be expected to be treated in ex- 
tenso. 

From the Duke University Press in Durham, North Carolina, 
in 1936, came a study of F. M. Simmons, Statesman of the New 
South: Memoirs and Addresses, by J. Fred Rippy. The out- 
standing achievement of Simmons in politics is herein presented 
as the elimination of the Negro as a voter and office-holder in 
North Carolina. This he accomplished by an amendment to the 
Constitution which ‘‘removed all possible danger of Negro domi- 
nation, established upon a permanent basis white supremacy, and 
freed the white man to the end that he might vote his judgment 
and convictions upon all public questions.’’ 

It is doubtful, however, that the elimination of the Negro from 
the electorate did very much to commit the Democrats to any 
forward-looking program, for, as one reviewer has already said, 
there is a question ‘‘whether the Senator was, as he claims, the 
untrammeled servant of the people, or whether in his pride in 
the economic development of his state he served the financial 
and industrial interests to the detriment of the people’’ of 
both races. 

Southern history as influenced by the Negro is an inescapable 
theme. Allan Nevins’ Hamilton Fish, the inner history of the 
Grant Administration, from the Dodd Mead press, touches this 
aspect of our past in spite of the author’s major consideration. 
Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South, by William Sumner Jen- 
kins, from the University of North Carolina Press, is an old 
theme to which certain historians still cling for the presentation 
of new theories supposedly supported by new facts. The French 
Quarter, by Herbert Asbury, published by Alfred A. Knopf, is a 
picture of the New Orleans underworld in which the Negro was 
permitted to figure without as much race distinction as he met 
elsewhere. Marie Leveau, the ‘‘soreeress’’ of the French city on 
the Mississippi, is in that foreground. 

Negro life, seen from the only point of view of the majority of 
Americans and Europeans taking notice of this race, is presented 
in another picture of Harlem in John Arthur’s novel entitled 
Dark Metropolis. Louis Armstrong, similarly interested, has pub- 
lished through Longmans, Green and Company his autobiography 
entitled Swing That Music in which he traces the development of 
American jazz. Here it may be noted also that from the press 
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of M. Witmark and Sons, in New York City, has come Lyle and 
Eleanor Downing’s Hot Jazz, The Guide to Swing Music, a 
translation from the French of Le Jazz Hot, by Hughes Parnassié, 
published in Paris some time ago. 

Negro life and history is still attractive to writers and artisits 
as attested by the increasing number of illustrated books for 
children based thereupon, and fortunately they are of a little 
higher order than Inttle Black Sambo. Following more nearly 
the style of Jamaica Johnny, or Kintu, A Congo Adventure, by 
Elizabeth Enright, Ellis Credle has brought out, through Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, in New York City, Little Jeems Henry, the 
story of a cotton plantation Negro boy who had to struggle to get 
a modicum of light. To this class of juvenile books belongs Mrs. 
Helen A. Whiting’s African Folk Tales and Negro Art, Music, 
and Rhyme, for children in the first and second grades, soon to be 
published by the Associated Publishers, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

From the offices of the Federal Works Progress Administra- 
tion have come recent documents or pamphlets bearing upon the 
various efforts made to assist underprivileged Negroes during 
the depression. These documents mirror to a great extent the 
present economic status of the Negro so far as it has come under 
the observation of these workers. Among the publications thus 
mentioned are the Monthly Report of the Federal Emergency 
Relwef Administration, Interesting Facts about the Negro and the 
WPA, WPA and the Negro, Migrant Families, and Current 
References on American Youth Problems. 

From the Department of Commerce have come two other re- 
ports which deal with the Negro in another sphere and approach 
the race from a different point of view. These two pamphlets 
are The Negro in Business, a bibliography, by Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, Adviser on Negro Affairs in the United States Department 
of Commerce, published in September, 1936, and Negro Trade 
Associations, by Joseph R. Houchins, Assistant Business Special- 
ist, Negro Affairs Division, published in November, 1936. 

The Missouri State Teachers Association, still taking seriously 
the status of Negro education in that state, has published in 
mimeograph form an enlightening report on the Present Distribu- 
tion of Negro Children of School Ages in Missouri and the Provt- 
ston of Schools for Them, by L. S. Curtis, statistician, 4459 En- 
right Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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The Kentucky Negro Education Association has recently pub- 
lished in its annual proceedings an important report of its legis- 
lative committee urging the enactment of a law to aid students 
who are residents of that state to further their education by going 
to other schools that offer such courses as they are not permitted 
to pursue in Kentucky. Under the same cover is published an 
address delivered at this convention by W. E. B. Du Bois on 
‘‘Race Segregation with Special Reference to Education.’’ 

In the proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Conference of 
the Presidents of Negro Land Grant Colleges held in Washington, 
D. C., in November, 1935, appear the reports of the various 
committees and the addresses of the speakers who appeared 
before that body to discuss certain problems of Negro education 
and proposals for improvement. Copies of this report may be 
obtained from President R. B. Atwood, State Industrial College, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

The Department of Commerce has distributed through the 
Curator of the Exhibition from the Hall of Negro Life of the 
Texas Centennial Exposition certain pamphlets which were used to 
invite attention to the progress of the Negro thus exhibited. Among 
these one finds A Selected List of Rooks by and about the Negro 
eompiled by Dorothy B. Porter, Assistant Librarian at Howard 
University ; Progress of the Negro in Texas, by Charles E. Hall, 
Specialist in Negro Statistics in the United States Bureau of Cen- 
sus, and What the Negro has Done for the United States and 
Texas, by W. E. B. Du Bois. These pamphlets are supplemented by 
Alonzo J. Aden’s article, ‘‘ Educational Tour through the Hall of 
Negro Life,’’ appearing in the November issue of the Southern 
Workman. 

George Eaton Simpson, assistant professor of Sociology in 
Temple University, has published, through the University of 
Pennsylvania Press, The Negro in the Philadelphia Press, a socio- 
logical study under the direction of Donald Young and Stuart 
Rice. This is an interpretation of data mainly of recent years. 


In AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


The escape of the Negro from slavery to freedom, a theme 
not yet thoroughly developed by the historians who have given 
it much attention, has served as the thought of an article in the 
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September issue of the New England Quarterly entitled ‘‘The 
Underground Railroad in Massachusetts,’’ by William H. Sie- 
bert, who is probably the best living authority in this field. 

In the Missour: Historical Review for October, 1936, Walter 
B. Stevens contributes an article entitled ‘‘The Political Turmoil 
of 1874 in Missouri,’’ in which he has very little to say about 
the part played therein by the Negro who had the deciding vote 
sought in answer to the questions which caused the cleavage. In 
‘*Social Life in St. Louis from 1840 to 1860,’’ by Helen Davault 
Williams, the Negro, although constituting one element of the 
social order, does not occupy a prominent place in the picture. 
The Negro, however, is very much in the picture of William Alex- 
ander Mabry’s ‘‘Louisiana Politics and the Grandfather Clause’’ 
in the October issue of the North Carolina Historical Review. 

In the August, 1936 issue of the Journal of Southern History 
appears an article entitled the ‘‘Coming of the War between the 
States: An Interpretation,’’ by Avery Craven. This is a field into 
which Southern historians are now delving freely because of their 
regret for the lack of balance in historical writing in that the 
first interpretation of the Civil War was given by the Northern 
historians; and, since history is still propaganda in spite of 
scientific method, the public must have additional polemie discus- 
sion to the contrary. In this same issue Clement Eaton con- 
tributes under the caption of ‘‘A Dangerous Pamphlet in the 
Old South’’ a discussion of David Walker’s appeal to the Negroes 
to rise up against their masters and slay them. The paper is re- 
stricted largely to the excitement which the call caused rather than 
to an analysis of the steps taken toward curbing and controlling 
the Negro as expressed in the various laws enacted in the South 
immediately after the issue of Walker’s Appeal. 

In the November issue of this same journal appears an article 
by Fletcher M. Green on ‘‘ Walter Lynwood Fleming: Historian 
of Reconstruction.’’ The writer pays high tribute to Fleming, 
saying that ‘‘no other one man has contributed so much to the 
understanding of the period as Walter Lynwood Fleming, and he 
stands out as the historian of reconstruction.’’ Other historians 
well versed in the past of the South, however, must take excep- 
tions to any such estimate of Fleming’s contribution. Instead of 
contributing to the understanding of ‘‘Reconstruction’’ he labored 
to becloud that aspect of our history. At best he was a propa- 
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gandist who made himself the defender of the anti-Negro Ku 
Klux Klan regime. It cannot be charged that Fleming falsified, al- 
though he made errors, but in practically all of his writings he 
stated only one side of the case, which was usually against the 
Negro and the reconstructionists. Fleming was no more an his- 
torian than is a man a just judge when he hears only one side of 
the case and gives his decision accordingly. 

In the November-December, 1936, issue of Eugenical News, the 
organ for the advocates of racial purity, there is a characteristic 
suggestion of how the whites in Bermuda may finally come into 
their own by preventing the increase of its Negro population of 
the islands. To do this they have decided to give the Negroes 
thorough training in birth control and encourage them as much 
as possible in this direction. In this same issue Earnest Sevier 
Cox, the author of White America and the like, comes to life again 
in advocating the ‘‘Repatriation of the American Negro’’ in 
order to bring about racial purity in America. He refers to a 
memorial signed by 400,000 Negroes and presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States praying that he assist them in emigrat- 
ing to Liberia, and to another such memorial received by the 
General Assembly of Virginia this year. Cox does not go into 
the ill-fated movement for the deportation of Negroes to Africa, 
nor into the unsuccessful effort to repatriate the Jews, but he 
urges this as the only policy which is reasonable. As long as the 
two races remain in this country as separate and distinct groups, 
the one white and the other Negro, he contends, there will always 
be a race problem. The attitude of Cox is obvious, but it may be 
interesting also to know that a Negro in Detroit, proceeding in 
impostor fashion, is making a living by posing as an agent con- 
cerned with such deportation. 

In the same issue of this Hugenical News it may be noted 
that Wilton Marion Krogman, of Western Reserve University, 
has contributed an article on the ‘‘Inheritance of Non-Pathologie 
Physical Traits in Man.’’ In this discussion he draws extensively 
upon reports from the study of Negro-white crossings in the 
United States and in the West Indies, especially Jamaica. His 
final word is this: ‘‘ All things equal, it is not one, not two, but 
the majority or all of the traits, in unique combination, which 
really constitute racial or group differences. But until we know 
more of the heredity of the several traits, of the effect of the 
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growth-pattern upon these traits, we cannot truly assess them in 
terms of non-adaptivity, acquired stability, or modifiability.’’ 

With some attempt at scientific analysis others have thought 
of the Negro. Professor Herman G. Canady, of the West Virginia 
State College, has produced from his findings ‘‘The Intelligence 
of Negro College Students and Parental Occupation’’ (The 
American Journal of Sociology, November, 1936) ; Benjamin Malz- 
berg, continuing with another phase of a former thought, has 
contributed ‘‘Rates of Mental Disease among certain Population 
Groups in New York State’’ (Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, September, 1936); and Noble F. Crandall, ‘‘ Hemo- 
phila in the Negro,’’ R. H. Kampmeier and Paul B. Cameron, 
‘*Pernicious Anemia in the Negro;’’ Harrison F. Flippin and O. 
Morris Smith, ‘‘ Addison’s Disease in the Negro, Report on Seven 
Cases’’ (all three in the American Journal of Medical Sciences, 
December, 1936.) 

A little light on the present economic status of the Negro may 
be obtained by turning to certain economic discussions. These 
will help to understand a recent publication from the Pennsylvania 
University Press, entitled ‘‘Migration and Economic Opportu- 
nity,’’ by Carter Goodrich and others, a part of its report on 
population redistribution. One of this type is ‘‘Some Pre-Depres- 
sion Land Tenure Changes in the South and Their Current Sig- 
nificanee,’’ contributed to the September issue of The American 
Economic Review, by Edward E. Lewis. Another is ‘‘The Negro 
as a Factor in the Nation’s Labor Foree,’’ by Alba M. Edwards, 
in the September issue of the Journal of the American Statistical 
Association. Along with these should be noted also ‘‘ Race et Im- 
migration,’’ by René Martial, appearing in the November number 
of Mercure de France. 

The Negro, still branded in some quarters as a criminal, al- 
though his race is excluded, as a rule, from the bench, the jury 
box, and often by public opinion from the bar, is frequently 
brought into the discussion of crime and its prevention. In 
‘‘Crime and Religion,’’ a pamphlet from the Franciscan Herald 
Press, in Chicago, written by Leo Kalmer, are presented crimi- 
nological facts and problems by two prison chaplains. Donald R. 
Taft, of the University of Illinois, takes up in the October issue 
of the American Sociological Review ‘‘Nationality and Crime.’’ 
Joseph T. Hill, speaking from the point of view of the Negro, dis- 
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cusses ‘‘The Negro and Crime’’ in the November issue of the 
Southern Workman. Three editorials on the cause of crime among 
Negroes appear in the same issue of this magazine. 


Books oN AFRICA 


There have appeared the usual number of works on Africa 
with suggestive titles, and they will doubtless assist in the further 
study of various phases of African life and history. From the 
Cambridge University Press has come Volume VIII of that series 
entitled South Africa. Longmans, Green and Company have just 
published Jan Van Riebeck, by C. Louis Leipholdt, who under- 
takes to set forth an extensive treatment of the founder of the 
first white settlement in South Africa in 1652 as a representative 
of the Dutch East India Company. Sara Gertrude Millin, in- 
terested in this same field, but a later date in African history, has 
produced her second volume of the life of General Smuts, which 
covers the period from 1917 to the present time. To these should 
be added also L. 8. B. Leakey’s Stone Age—Africa, produced by 
the Oxford University Press of New York City. 

Books of the less serious nature on Africa should also be 
noted. Mary L. Jobe Akeley has published a record of observa- 
tions under the title of Restless Jungle (New York: Robert M. Me- 
Bride and Company). Graham Green has given an account of his 
recent tour through Liberia under the title of Journey Without 
Maps (New York: Doubleday, Doran Company) ; Joyce Cary has 
published as a novel a striking scene of embattled women func- 
tioning mysteriously in various ways in Nigeria, under the title of 
An African Witch and an Oxford African (New York: William 
Morrow and Company); Richard Wyndham, an artist in the 
Sudan, has published his experiences there as the Gentle Savage, 
A Sudanese Journey (New York: William Morrow Company) ; 
James C. Wilson has made available the record of his journey in 
that continent as Three-Wheeling Through Africa (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company) ; Grace Flandrau has recited similar ex- 
perience in her book Under the Sun, Tales of Love and Death 
(New York: Scribner’s Sons). 

Some other works on Africa also deserve mention. These are 
La France Equatoriale Africaine, by Georges Bruel (Paris: La- 
rose, 1936, 560 p.); L’Africa Orientale (Bologna: Zanichelli, 1935, 
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408 p.); A Bibliography of Italian Colonization in Africa with a 
Section on Abyssinia, compiled by Douglas H. Varley (London: 
The Royal Empire Society and the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1936, 92 p.); Il Conflitto Italo-Etiopico (Rome: 
Instituto per gli Studi di Politica Internazionale, 1936, 700 p.) ; 
A. O. Il ‘‘Posto Al Sole,’’ by L. Federzoni (Bologna: Zanichelli, 
1936, 271 p.) ; A Woman at the Abyssinian War, by Muriel Cur- 
rey (London: Hutchinson, 1936, 266 p.); Sei Mesi Sul Fronte 
Nord-Etiopico, by B. V. Vecchi (Milan: Bietti, 1936, 248 p.) ; Le 
Sanzioni da Ual Ual Alla Vittoria Dell ’Enderta, by F. M. Della 
Torre and F. Santagata (Genoa: Pagano, 1936, 305 p.). 

Mlammarion announces from Paris, France, the following pub- 
lications bearing upon Africa: L’Egypte moderne et les influences 
étrangéres, by Ahmed Chafik Pacha; L’Egypte de 1828 a 1830, by 
Georges Douin; Centres de Style de la sculpture négre. africaine, 
by Carl Kjersmeir; Traite de droit international privé marocain, 
by Alphonse Hénard; De l’Appel de l’Afrique, by Vivienne Wat- 
teville; L’Abyssinie lors de l’expédition anglaise, by A. Fanton. 

Abyssinia, still of interest to the public, figures as the subject 
of more recent works published in the United States. Among 
these is a novel by Post Wheeler entitled The Golden Legend of 
Ethiopia (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company). Endeav- 
oring to give a picture of Ethiopia before it was conquered by 
the Italians, Louis Agassiz Fuertes and Wilfred Hudson Osgood 
have published Artist and Naturalist in Ethiopia (Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company). John T. Whittaker, a corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald-Tribune in Geneva during the 
discussion of Abyssinia by the League of Nations, has tried to de- 
pict the international figures who brought on the Italio-Ethiopian 
War as set forth in his book entitled And Fear Came (New York: 
The MacMillan Company). 


ARTICLES ON AFRICA 


In the Anti-Slavery Reporter and Aborigines’ Friend for Oc- 
tober, 1936, various activities with respect to Africa are reported 
under the following captions: ‘‘Kenya Highlands,’’ ‘‘Southern 
Rhodesia,’’ ‘‘South African Natives,’’ and ‘‘The Masarwa in 
Bechuanaland.’’ In this same issue is found also a report on 
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slavery as presented recently in the report thereupon by the 
League of Nations. What is said about slavery in Abyssinia is 
interesting because of excerpts from accounts of slavery as seen 
by the Italians now trying to reduce that country to submission. 
According to these conquerors, they found one-twelfth of the 
population enslaved mainly to serve in agriculture. In the Tigre 
province alone, they say, the Italians have freed some 20,000, and 
they hope to make more rapid strides in this direction in ex- 
tirpating the institution throughout the land. 

In this connection it may be well to note that Sir John Harris, 
editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter and Aborigines’ Friend, con- 
tributed to the December issue of the Contemporary Review an 
interesting article entitled ‘‘Britain’s Greatest African Prob- 
lem.’’ He takes up the awful plight of the ten million Negroes 
in East Africa, where they have been deprived of their lands 
and driven to inhospitable areas, and compares their status with 
the fifteen million Negroes in the United States whom he con- 
siders so much better off both socially and economically. To the 
Britons, who have destroyed the tribal life of the natives and 
set them adrift, he appeals for some program to offer the natives 
a brighter future than present prospects indicate. 

Of similar import are two other significant contributions: 
‘‘Tendency in South Africa Native Polities,’’ by J. D. Kriege, 
in the March issue of Politica, and ‘‘Une Crise de cing ans et le 
Redressement Economique du Congo,’’ by Georges Moulaert, in 
the September issue of Revue Economique Internationale. 

In the Journal of the Royal African Society for October, 1936, 
appeared the following articles of varying interests: ‘‘Sir Henry 
Welcome,’’ by General Sir Reginald Wingate; ‘‘A New Develop- 
ment in the Seout Movement in South Africa,’’ by Lieutenant- 
General Lord Baden-Powell; ‘‘Co-ordination of African Surveys,’’ 
by Brigadier M. N. MacLeod; ‘‘East African Tax-Method Revi- 
sion,’’ by Reverend T. Cullen Young; ‘‘A Visit to the Bafokeng 
of Basutoland,’’ by H. V. Meyerowitz; ‘‘The Hewett Mission to 
Abyssinia, 1884 (Part II)’’ (concluded), by Felix T. Fries; 
‘*A New Empire Link,’’ by Dennis H. Handover; ‘‘The Jeanes 
School and the Education of the East African Native,’’ by T. G. 
Benson; ‘‘Liberia To-Day,’’ by the Hon. Gabriel L. Dennis; ‘‘A 
Note on Mungo Park and the Upper Niger,’’ by P. G. Harris. 
With this issue appears a supplementary pamphlet of twenty- 
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eight ages entitled ‘‘African Antelopes,’’ by Captain Guy Doll- 
man. 

In the Bulletin de recherches soudanaises for October, 1936, 
appeared the following articles of importance to students of 
African peoples and their prospects: ‘‘Cireulaire du Lieutenant- 
Gouverneur relative a l’ouverture d’une enquéte sur 1’éducation 
des enfants dans les sociétés indigénes du Soudan frangais du 30 
Septembre, 1936;’’ ‘‘Les travaux d’irrigation du Niger,’’ by M. 
Lebeuf ; ‘‘L’activité de la Mission de liaison de 1’Algérie avec le 
Soudan frangais,’’ by M. le Commandant Douare; ‘‘Une race de 
pécheurs, Les Bozo,’’ by M. Jean Ortoli; ‘‘La politesse et les 
civilités des noirs,’’ by M. Fily Dabo Sissoko, Chef de canton. 

Abyssinia, in spite of its conquest, is still a thought in the 
mind of some producing the current magazine literature. In the 
October issue of the Dalhousie Review Stella Keirstead discusses 
‘The League and Abyssinia,’’?’ and Edgar McInnis ‘‘ What is 
Left of the League.’’ Nancy Cunard contributes to the November 
issue of The Modern Review an indictment entitled ‘‘The Betrayal 
of Ethiopia.’’ In the November issue of the Empire Review there 
are two discussions of ‘‘The League of Nations,’’ one under the 
eaption ‘‘The British Empire and World Peace,’’ by Lord Da- 
vies, and the other under that of ‘‘ Utopia and Reality,’’ by F. R. 
Hely-Hutchinson. In the May-August number of Nuova Revista 
Storica appears ‘‘Preliminari Diplomatici all’Accordo Tripartito 
per |’Etiopia del 1906,’’ from the Italian point of view. 

In the January-June issue of the Boletim da Sociedade Luso- 
Africano do Rio de Janeiro appeared among other interesting con- 
tributions ‘‘A Proposito da Arte Negra,’’ by Diogo de Macedo; 
‘‘Notula sébre o adiantamento dos Estudios da Arqueologia na 
Africa do Sul, by José J. T. Botelho; ‘‘Algumas Consideracdées- 
Angola, by Rodrigo de Abreu; ‘‘O Culto dos Indigenas no Sul de 
Angola,’’ by Salustiano Correia. 

Here may be noticed three other contributions from varying 
sources: ‘‘Les céremonies propitiatoires et expiatoires de la chasse 
a l’éléphant chez les Mindassa d’Okondja (Afrique Equatoriale 
Francaise) ; ‘‘Les groupes sanguines des Pygmées,’’ (Mémoires de 
l’Institut Royal Congo Belge, Sections des Sciences Naturelles et 
Médicales, t. 4, 1935) ; ‘‘L’Empereur des Négres: Dumas pére,”’ 
by Jean Morienval (Le Correspondant, November, 1936). 
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In the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research for No- 
vember, 1936, in which is reported the ‘‘ Anglo-American Confer- 
ence of Historians, one is surprised to find that on the soil of 
England could be held a conference of historical scholars which 
discussed the history of all ages and all parts, but carefully omit- 
ted any direct reference to the history of Africa. Do these schol- 
ars know that Africa has a history? 


PERSONAL 
JAMES F. NEEDHAM 


The year 1936 took a large toll of distinguished Negroes. 
Among the most prominent of those passing was James F. Need- 
ham. He was born in Philadelphia January 31, 1848, and died 
there on July 11, 1936. He was educated in private local schools 
in that city and at the Institute for Colored Youth, from which 
he was graduated in 1860 as the youngest alumnus sent out by 
that institution. He began his career as a teacher in Chester, 
Pennsylvania, but later became principal of the preparatory de- 
partment of the Institute for Colored Youth. Next he became, 
at the age of twenty-three, a clerk in the Department of Taxes 
of the City of Philadelphia, which he served until December 31, 
1902, when he became Grand Secretary of the Odd Fellows. At 
one time he served as Grand Master of this order. To this fra- 
ternal organization he devoted much of his time during his ma- 
ture years. His interest in civic affairs, however, was not dimin- 
ished, for while otherwise occupied he served as School Director 
of the Fifth Ward, from which he was elected in 1878. He was 
active also in polities as a member of the Republican organiza- 
tion. 

Needham was always interested in the general welfare and 
progress of his people. While cooperating especially with his 
own fraternal organization he worked also in other spheres. For 
many years he was a member of the vestry of the historic St. 
Thomas Protestant Episcopal Church, which he efficiently served 
in various ways. He was once prominent in the organization 
known as the Sons of St. Thomas. He was closely affiliated also 
with the Quaker Beneficial Association. There were few in- 
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terests of worth touching the life of the Negroes of his city and 
state that did not claim his attention and secure his support. He 
was one of the first to join the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History when it was organized in 1915. 

He is survived by two daughters, Mrs. Frederick W. Lee, of 
New York City, and Mrs. Charles Thomas, of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, and three grandsons, Frederick Needham Lee, Hamilton 
Brooks Lee, and Charles Albert Thomas. Needham’s wife died 
in 1933. Thus has been continued a family line of importance 
dating from the ante-bellum period, when Needham first felt the 
urge to prepare for the services which he efficiently rendered. 


RosE McCuenpon 


Rose McClendon, who succumbed to a lingering illness on 
July 12, 1936, was probably the most distinguished Negro woman 
on the stage at that time. Ten years ago she attracted attention 
by the ‘‘sincerity of her character portrayal’’ in ‘‘Abraham’s 
Bosom.’’ She added further to her reputation by the art shown 
in ‘‘Porgy,’’ ‘‘Deep River,’’ ‘‘Swing Low Sweet Chariot’’ and 
‘*Panic.’’ She figured on the radio in ‘‘John Henry Sketches’’ 
and took an active part in the little theatre movement. From a 
circle of coworkers thus organized came to the United States 
Works Progress Administration the proposal to organize a Negro 
theatre project in New York City, which has succeeded in at- 
tracting national attention with two of its plays. This effort was 
in keeping with her unfailing interest in promoting the interests 
of the Negro actor as she had been doing through the Actors 
Equity League. In all these efforts she proceeded in a most un- 
assuming manner, endeavoring to do rather to seem to be, and 
this attitude made her popular among the members of her craft. 

As to her achievement on the stage, many favorable critics 
may be found to laud her most highly. Negroes acting creditably 
on the stage in this country and abroad are not now considered 
rare. Rose McClendon, however, impressed the public as one 
who brought something new to her profession. She showed that in 
the portrayal of Negro life there is beauty, and she performed 
her part with such distinction that the best artists of the white 
race came to learn something from her performance. It is said 
that during the tryout of ‘‘Deep River’’ in Philadelphia Ethel 
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Barrymore came to get a glimpse of the new play when Arthur 
Hopkins urged the observer to stay throughout the performance 
if she could ‘‘and watch Rose McLendon come down those 
stairs. She can teach some of our most hoity-hoity actresses dis- 
tinction.’’ The advice Miss Barrymore accepted, and rushed to 
Hopkins at the end to say, ‘‘She can teach them all distinction.’’ 


MartHa ALLEN McApoo 


Another of the prominent workers to fall in the ranks dur- 
ing 1936 was Martha Allen McAdoo. She was born sixty-eight years 
ago in Columbus, Ohio, and died in Washington, D. C., August 
7, 1936. She completed her education in the Normal High School 
of that city and taught thereafter in the system two years. She 
then came to Washington, where she met Mrs. Josephine Steward 
Ball, a woman of musical ability, who introduced her to Orpheus 
M. McAdoo, the manager of his own musical company. 

She joined his troupe, and the party immediately set out for 
Scotland, where they filled several engagements with signal 
success. From that point they proceeded to sing to various au- 
diences throughout the British Isles. They next voyaged to South 
Africa, where they stayed three years, serving the public in this 
same role of interpreting the music of the Negro as it had de- 
veloped in America. While on this tour she and Mr. McAdoo 
were married at Pietermaritzburg in Natal. The following year 
a son was born to them. From South Africa they proceeded to 
Australia and from that point covered the whole of Australia, 
including Tasmania and New Zealand. Another son was born 
to them in Tasmania. In this area they remained three years, 
during which the health of Mr. MeAdoo failed, and he passed 
away in that distant land. The measure of their success in the 
many countries which they visited is attested by most flattering 
press comments and by the large income which they received 
and which enabled the widow to live above pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. She was exceptional in being a woman tenor. 

Returning to America, Mrs. MeAdoo lived very quietly in 
Cleveland and in Boston until the World War. She availed her- 
self of the opportunity to participate in the social and civic life 
of these cities. Because of the fine spirit thus manifested she was 
invited to come to Washington after the World War to take charge 
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of the Phillis Wheatley Association, which, in connection with 
the national Y. W. C. A. and with the assistance of the National 
Security League, had obtained a sum adequate to build a modern 
hospice for young women. Mrs. McAdoo immediately found her- 
self at home with a large staff of paid and volnnteer workers 
who set a high standard for social welfare and civic progress 
among the Negroes of the District of Columbia. While thus en- 
gaged she found time also to aid other local and national under- 
takings which she believed redounded to the good of the people. 
She became one of the first members of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, and while devoting most of 
her time to her own particular task, she did much to secure local 
support for the undertaking. 

She is survived by one of her sons and by two sisters, Miss 
Bertha Allen, residing in Columbus, Ohio, and Miss Lula Allen, 
the librarian of Miner Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 


Mary E. McDoweE.uu 


Miss Mary E. McDowell, who died on October 14, 1936, at the 
home of her brother, Irvin McDowell, in Chicago, was a white 
woman of rare liberal-mindedness and broad human sympathy 
which went out in a large measure toward the underprivileged 
and despised Negro. She set an example for real interracial en- 
deavor. She was unlike our well known white interracial magnates 
who have become directors of funds intended to assist the Negro 
or heads of schools to educate them, merely because of having 
uttered a word against lynching or of having urged more support 
for the education of the Negro, and too often merely to earn a liv- 
ing at the rate of five or ten thousand dollars a year. Mary E. 
McDowell did not exploit the weakness of the Negro in any way 
whatever, yet she never lost sight of them in the many social wel- 
fare programs which she carried out in Chicago or which in their 
national scope she was called upon to assist in planning. Her pro- 
gram was not to order the Negro what to do and then supervise 
him while doing it. She endeavored to help the Negro to help 
himself. Believing in the initiative of the Negro, she encouraged 
numerous aspirants in their education for social service and as- 
sisted them in finding positions in this field. She proceeded always 
in the faith that Negroes had capacity and could be counted upon 
to give a good account of themselves. 
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This useful woman was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, eighty-two 
years ago, November 30, 1854. She attended public and private 
schools in that city. She came to Evanston, Illinois, with her 
father, an inventor and manufacturer, about the time of the Chi- 
cago fire, and at that age began her career in social service by re- 
lieving the sufferers. She reached an important epoch in her 
career when she connected herself with Hull House under Jane 
Addams, who later recommended her to take charge of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago settlement in the Stock Yards district of the city. 
There in the midst of clubs, welfare organizations, and uplift 
agencies she did her great work among foreigners undergoing 
Americanization, but participating at the same time in every com- 
mendable effort for the good of others, black as well as white, in 
other parts of Chicago. For her special endeavors in behalf of 
the Negroes she was given a testimonial luncheon in Chicago in 
1934. The Negroes of that city knew her but to love her. 


She was a woman high in the service of the nation. Although 
not a college graduate, she was made an instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where she impressed herself upon the educational 
world. She took such a stand for the rights of women in industry 
that she was called ‘‘Fighting Mary.’’ For some years she was 
vice-president of the Illinois Trade Union League. In her persis- 
tent efforts to clean up the Stock Yards District, she so impressed 
President Theodore Roosevelt that he brought her into national 
prominence by publishing her letter to him on conditions therein 
obtaining and had her brought before the Agriculture Committee 
of the House of Representatives as a ‘‘competent and trustworthy 
witness’’ to show the necessity for reform in that quarter. 

During the World War Miss McDowell was active on the Ad- 
visory Council of National Defense. In 1919 she made a tour of 
France to study the conditions of women in munitions factories. 
In 1923 she was appointed by Mayor Dever as Commissioner of 
Public Welfare of Chicago and served in that capacity until 1927. 
During these years she was giving her material and moral support 
as a member of the executive committee of the Chicago Urban 
League, of a similar committee of the Chicago Branch of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People, as 
director of the Chicago Immigrants’ Protective League, chairman 
of the Committee on International Cooperation for the Prevention 
of War, and a prominent figure in the Illinois League of Women 
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Voters. She received the Order of the White Lion ‘‘for distine- 
tive service’’ from the Czechoslovak Republic and the Order of 
Grand Duke Gediminas from the Lithuanian Government for serv- 
ices to the Lithuanians in the Stock Yards District of Chicago. 

Looking back over her career of social service, and thinking of 
her beginning, one may truthfully say that unto this end was she 
born. Her parents, Maleolm and Jane Welsh Gordon McDowell, 
were scions of a Virginia family living in Cincinnati. Besides 
Irvin, she is survived by another brother, Malcolm, of Chicago, 
and a sister, Mrs. Eugene Hopkins, of Omaha, Nebraska, all use- 
fully occupied. Her forbears were active during the Revolution- 
ary and Civil Wars. She was the niece of Irving McDowell of 
the Union Army. Upon this high level she also lived. 


JOHN H. Hit 


John H. Hill, soldier, author and educator, died at his home 
at Institute, West Virginia, October 15, 1936. There his re- 
mains were interred. He was born a slave in Charles Town, 
West Virginia, on the 4th of July, 1852. Near the close of the 
Civil War he was taken to the State of Maine at the age of 
thirteen by Major J. H. Whittmore, of the Fifteenth Maine In- 
fantry. There he was given the fundamentals of education 
under the direction of the Major’s father, Samuel Whittmore. 
Later he studied at Bowdoin College, but he did not finish the 
course. He then took up the reading of law and qualified to 
practice at the bar of Sagadahoc County at the age of 27. He 
did not long practice there, however, for he felt the urge to re- 
turn to his people in West Virginia to render the service which 
they so much needed after their emancipation. He was there- 
after admitted to the bar of Jefferson County, but again aban- 
doned the practice of law and entered the Tenth Cavalry of the 
United States Army, which he served for six years. While thus 
eonnected he participated in the campaign against Geronimo and 
in other conflicts. He was discharged on his own application 
with the rank of regimental quartermaster sergeant. 

Returning to Charles Town, West Virginia, he reached the 
turning point in his career when he married Miss Etta Lovett, 
of Harpers Ferry. Soon thereafter he became principal of the 
eraded school at Shepherdstown in the same state. This posi- 
tion he held until 1893, when he was made instructor in English 
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at the West Virginia Colored Institute, now West Virginia State 
College. In less than a year from this appointment as instructor 
he was made the principal of that institution to succeed James 
Edwin Campbell, who, because of personal troubles, resigned the 
principalship and went to Chicago to continue his work as a poet, 
writing in the Negro dialect. 


When the Spanish-American War broke out, however, the call 
of military life and the patriotic impulse became so strong that Hill 
resigned the principalship of the West Virginia Colored Institute 
and entered the Eighth United States Infantry, Immunes, in 
which he was commissioned as first lieutenant and appointed 
regimental commissary officer. The war did not last long, and at 
the close of this conflict Hill returned to the West Virginia Col- 
ored Institute as an instructor in mathematics. This position 
he held until 1903, when he resigned to travel in Mexico and the 
West. He later settled in Oklahoma, but came back to West Vir- 
ginia in 1913. 

Thereafter, however, he was not inactive. During the World 
War he served as welfare worker in the coal fields, and after 
that upheaval had passed he worked as an assistant in the state 
compensation department of West Virginia until 1929, when his 
health became such that he could not thereafter assume any regu- 
lar duties. He was still appreciated, however, for in 1935, by 
special vote of the State Board of Education, and as a mark of 
honor on account of his valuable service, he was made president 
emeritus of West Virginia State College. 

Hill was otherwise known to fame. A descendant of slaves 
that served in the home of George Washington, he learned from 
his forbears many stories from the private lives of the members of 
that family. Some of these were most romantic. He felt it his 
duty, therefore, before he passed from life to record these stories 
for posterity. While this country was very much concerned with 
the celebration of the tercentenary of George Washington he 
put these thoughts into literary form in a production called 
Princess Malah. In this he used the medium of the historical 
novel to show the relations of the three races at that time—the 
Indian, the Negro and the white man; and above all the kindly 
feeling and the sympathy which obtained during those days in 
spite of the social proscription, subordination, and exploitation 
of the one race by the other. 
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WiLsur PATTERSON THIRKIELD 


Wilbur Patterson Thirkield, who died November 7, 1936, de- 
serves mention in any treatment of the history of the Negro dur- 
ing the last forty years. Although a white man, he restricted his 
services mainly to education and religious work among Negroes. 
He was born at Franklin, Ohio, September 25, 1854. In that 
state he attended elementary and secondary schools and com- 
pleted his education at Ohio Wesleyan University. Later he was 
honored with various degrees by institutions in recognition of the 
success which he met in his chosen field. He married Mary Haven, 
of Malden, Massachusetts, October 27, 1881, and to this union 
were born five children. 

He entered the Methodist Episcopal ministry in 1888, and five 
years later he became president of the Gammon Theological 
Seminary, in Georgia, established to educate Negroes for the min- 
istry. For that institution he secured an equipment and en- 
dowment of $600,000 and thus distinguished Gammon as the first 
financially supported school of theology ever established for the 
Negro race. He was elected general secretary of the Epworth 
League November 28, 1899, and served as general secretary of the 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church from 1900 until 1906, when he was made 
president of Howard University. At this institution he served 
a term of six years which terminated with his election to the 
bishopric of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1912. From this 
he retired in 1928. 

During these years he was honored by his chureh in various 
ways as chairman of the Commission on Worship and Music, 
appointed by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, chairman and president of the board of trustees of Gar- 
mon Theological Seminary and of Bennett College for Women, 
member of the board of trustees of Meharry Medical College, of 
Clark University, and a member of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. In various other ways he showed 
his interest by becoming a member of such organizations as the 
League of Nations Association, and the National Arts Club of 
New York. He was author of Personality and Message of the 
Preacher, The Higher Education of the Negro, Service and Pray- 
ers for Church and Home, The Negro and Organic Union of 
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Methodism, The English Speaking Peoples—Will They Fail in 
Their Mission to the World? Book of Common Worship for the 
Several Communions of the Church of Christ. 

The proper estimate of Bishop Thirkield’s career is difficult. 
He was neither a man fired with the missionary zeal of those 
teachers who came South to help the Negro immediately after the 
Civil War, nor was he of the type of many white teachers and 
educators who now serve the Negro schools perfunctorily as they 
would any other agency in order to make a living. Outstanding 
teachers who worked under Bishop Thirkield, at Howard Uni- 
versity, refer to his political tendencies while praising him at 
the same time for having increased the appropriation to its 
support by the United States Government from the small sum 
of about $25,000 beyond that of $100,000, when even Booker T. 
Washington himself doubted that it could be done. These same 
coworkers of this educator at Howard University blame him for 
setting in authority over Negro instructors at that institution 
white men who had no particular interest in the Negro and who 
were paid larger salaries than those received by Negro instrue- 
tors who did the same amount of work and who had had just 
as much training. Bishop Thirkield, on the other hand, defended 
his position by referring to the superior culture of the white 
man which the Negro still needed, and justified the discrimina- 
tion with respect to salaries by the difference in the standards 
of living of the two races which necessitated higher expenses 
on the part of white instructors. He insisted, moreover, that, 
above all things, the Negro himself should have the missionary 
spirit and willingly serve his people for less than he could expect 
the white man to toil for their enlightenment. These critics con- 
cede in the defense of Bishop Thirkield, furthermore, that he did 
bring to Howard University some of its most outstanding Negro 
scholars who are today serving that institution. 

It has been stated also by some of those making an estimate 
of this educator’s career that he used Howard University as a 
stepping stone to the bishopric in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
There is some truth in the fact that the long service which Bishop 
Thirkield had rendered the Negro race at Gammon and Howard 
University made him a strong candidate for that position. While 
not a Negro himself his election to the bishopric of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church did somewhat satisfy the Negro element, long 
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clamoring for promoting to that conspicuous place some member 
of their own ranks like J. W. E. Bowen, M. C. B. Mason, Pezavia 
O’Connell, I. Garland Penn, or Ernest Lyon. The Negro, however, 
thereby had virtual representation on the board of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This is still sound doctrine in the socalled 
interracial effort. Although the Negro himself is not called in, 
some white man who is in a position to speak for him is asked 
to function in that capacity. Looking back at his career as a 
whole, moreover, the analyst must record that Bishop Thirkield 
was an active and efficient worker who, in spite of everything 
which may be said against him, rendered a valuable public serv- 
ice. While he did not do everything that was expected of him 
he did lay the foundation for the carrying out of some things 
in his sphere which he himself at that time dared not undertake. 


WiuuiAm ENGLISH WALLING 


The announcement of the death of William English Walling, 
on September 12, at the age of 59, recalls the many services 
which he rendered his fellow man in this country and abroad. 
His coneeption of one’s fellow man included the Negro. Appro- 
priately, the New York Times of September 13, said the following: 

“William English Walling was one of a group of liberals, 
who, most of them well-to-do, worked enthusiastically to better 
conditions for the poor during the early part of the century. 
With other prominent American Socialists he broke away from 
the official Socialist party about 1917, denouncing leaders like 
the late Morris Hillquit and others for their sympathetic attitude 
toward the new régime in Russia and for their alleged pacifism. 

“Mr. Walling, himself a millionaire, devoted all his energies 
to socialism, as he saw it. His many books show a deep insight 
into the labor movement, both in this country and abroad, and 
he spent several years in Europe studying social conditions and 
revolutionary tendencies. 

“With his wife, the former Anna Strunsky, and the latter’s 
sister, he was arrested in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) in Oc- 
tober, 1907, charged with being suspiciously intimate with mem- 
bers of the progressive Finnish party, The three were released 
after twenty-four hours and after the diplomatic wheel had been 
set into violent motion. 
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‘‘Mr. Walling’s interest in social reform began shortly after 
he left the University of Chicago in 1900, when he was factory 
inspector in Illinois and came into personal contact with the 
workers. This interest was broadened when he came to New 
York in 1902 and spent three years as a resident at the Univer- 
sity Settlement. There he became intimately associated with 
men like J. G. Phelps Stokes and Robert Hunter, whose in- 
fluence upon his life was considerable. 

“At the time of the ‘Bloody Sunday’ revolution of 1905 in 
Russia, Mr. Walling was in Paris. He went to St. Petersburg to 
study the situation and later observed social conditions in 
France, Finland, Germany and Great Britain. He spent a good 
deal of time in Geneva, where he met Socialist and anarchist 
fugitives from their own countries, and he studied the Sinn 
Fein movement in Ireland while it was still relatively unknown. 

“Mr. Walling lectured frequently on national and interna- 
tional socialism. He was lecturer for the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, at the open forums of the Williamstown Institute and 
the British Workers’ Summer Schools. 

“The first of his written works, ‘Russia’s Message,’ appeared 
in 1908. Although he, together with men like John Spargo and 
Edward Russell, broke with the Socialist party, he took a keen 
interest in the American Federation of Labor and was well ac- 
quainted with its leaders. Some years ago he wrote ‘State So- 
cialism Pro and Con,’ with Harry Laidler. He collaborated with 
Samuel Gompers on ‘Out of Their Mouths,’ partly a denuncia- 
tion of bolshevism, and with Matthew Woll in ‘Our Next Step— 
A Natural Economie Policy.’ 

“Born at Louisville, Ky., he was the son of Dr. Willoughby 
Walling, Chicago physician and former United States Consul at 
Edinburgh, and Rosalind English Walling. He was graduated 
from the University of Chicago in 1897, but continued to study 
economies and sociology there until 1900. 

“Since his break with the Socialist party, Mr. Walling’s time 
had been occupied with writing and lecturing. He was unusually 
thorough and preferred invariably to study his subjects from 
the closest sources. 

“He was one of the founders of the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society—now the League for Industrial Democracy—and he was 
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one of the organizers of the Social Democratic League of Ameri- 
ea, of which he was the secretary for a number of years. 

“Mr. Walling’s only attempt to enter national politics was un- 
successful. He was Progressive Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress from the Fourth Connecticut District in 1924. He was a 
director of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and a member of many organizations, including 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Ameri- 
cau Economical Association, American Political Scienee Asso- 
ciation and American Sociological Society. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Trade Union League and of Phi Beta Kappa. 

“His books include ‘Socialism as It Is,’ ‘The Larger Aspect of 
Socialism,’ ‘Progressiveism and After,’ ‘Socialists and the War,’ 
‘The Socialism of Today,’ ‘Whitman and Traubel,’ ‘Sovietism’ 
and ‘The Mexican Question under Calles and Obregon.’ His 
‘American Labor and American Democracy’ has been published 
in German, French and British editions. 

“In 1930 he went to Cuba to study conditions there for the 
International Labor News Service.” 








